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Literature 


The American Navy 

A History of the United States Navy from 1775 to 1894. 
Stanton Maclay. Vol. Hl. D. Appleton & Co. 
THE END CROWNS the work, and Mr. Maclay must now 
be congratulated on seeing the completion of his labors. 
Volume |. of his-History has already been reviewed in these 
pages, and to the praises there accorded we need add nothing, 
except to say that the same thoroughness and minute research 
mark this concluding volume, so richly illustrated and so 
abundantly furnished with the means of making the informa- 
tion accessible. The study of the history of the American 


By Edgar 


Navy is very apt to breed enthusiasm, and this lends addi- - 


tional charm to the work. One is impressed with the fact 
that the American, when on his sea-legs, seems to have no 
end of resources. Brave sailors have abounded in every age 
of the world and in many lands, but if the Yankee is an in- 
ventor on land, he is none the less so on water. In the vicis- 
situdes of naval history, it comes out ‘very clearly that Ameri- 
cans have always been quick to discern the needs of the time 
and to supply them. Whether it be the heavy frigate of 
broad girth, the high-walled line-of-battle ship, the low-hulled 
steam war-vessel, the quickly managed gunboat, or the best 
floating fortress in steel, the American has shown himself 
able to lead the world. Furthermore, we are of opinion that 
the recent sea-fights in Korean waters have cast a flash of 
approval upon contemporaneous American naval theories and 
practice, One advantage derived from a writer who has 
studied the whole subject is that he can show what ideas 
were immediately put into practice, and which of them had 
to lie long in fallow minds. Mr. Maclay shows that what Far- 
ragut did in the Mississippi—that is, running the gauntlet of 
the forts in order to get to the city,—was substantially sug- 
gested by Washington to Count de Grasse, when he urged 
the latter to take his wooden ships past the batteries of Corn- 
wallis. Fortunately Farragut did not have to wait for the 
wind, but, carrying his own motor within his ship, reached 
New Orleans with substantially little loss. 
_ After telling afresh the story of the War of 1812, and tell- 
ing it well, the author devotes Part IV. of this volume to 
minor wars and expeditions. In the Mediterranean our 
little Navy blew to the wind the old system of Mohammedan 
piracy, carried on under the name of tribute. The same kind 
of ruffians and thieves, who, without the pretext of orthodoxy 
or religion, were accustomed to steal men and ships in Greek 
and West Indian waters, were improved off the face of the 
earth largely through the objections of the Americans, The 
k rascals on the coast of Africa, as well as the Malays, 
were likewise soundly thrashed. During the Mexican War 
our Navy held the coast handsomely and allowed the Army 


to go up into the salubrious highlands while the sailors fought “ 


Imnumerable tropical vermin and were exposed to malaria, 
“northers” and yellow fever. Although Matthew Calbraith 

erry won a magnificent diplomatic victory in opening Japan 
to the world, and although he commanded the largest fieet 
which before the Civil War was ever assembled under the 
American flag, he was never anything but a captain, and re- 
ceived no reward from the Government—unless the honor of 
a his official report printed and paid for be considered 


best single 
the Confederate States, but very probably the best that will 
written for some time to come. Nevertheless, we are sur- 





prised to find no mention whatever of what was probably the 
most brilliant act of a single commander of a single ship in 
the whole annals of the American Navy. On July 16, 1863, 
in a narrow strait at Shimonoseki, Commodore David 
McDougal engaged with his sloop-of-war Wyoming a force 
of seven batteries, counting thirty heavy guns, and three men- 
of-war, carrying eighteen guns—-in all forty-eight guns. 
During the seventy minutes of the engagement, the Wyoming 
destroyed one of the batteries, sank two ships (one of them 
a steamer), disabled a third, and emerged. from the conflict 
with a loss of four men killed and seven wounded. Although 
this exploit has been described in Zhe Century, no reference 
is made to it in this work—an omission which should surely 
be remedied in another edition. In his final chapter the 
author treats of the American Navy of to-day, not merely giv- 
ing descriptions, but making suggestive comparisons between 
our own and foreign navies. ‘There is a good index, and the 
appendices are of great interest. It is hard to see how this 
fine work can be made obsolete for a generation to come, if 
at all—unless, indeed, we have another great war. Yet, with 
the new idea of “sea power ” occupying the nations, with the 
new Oriental empire that holds the key to the Pacific, with 
the increasing complexity of the problems of North and South 
American geography, diplomacy and national expansion, with 
the Monroe Doctrine giving every sign of increasing life, 
and with the newspaper editors spoiling for a fight, who knows 
what is in store for us, even before A. D. 1900? 





‘*In Russet and Silver ’’ 
By Edmund Gosse. Stone & Kimball. 

A MAN IS AS OLD as he feels, and Mr. Gosse, who not so 
long ago was classed as one of the younger English poets, is 
conscious, he tells us, of senescence. Hence the title of. his 
latest book :— ; 

‘* Life, that, when youth was hot and bold, 
Leaped up in scarlet and in gold, 
Now walks, by graver hopes possessed, 
In russet and in silver dressed.” 
This youthful heat and boldness have not heretofore been 
esteemed the special qualities of Mr. Gosse’s muse. Asa 
distinguished critic has remarked, his verse has been found 
‘6a degree too cool for current taste.” In “Impression ” 
the poet deplores the fastidiousness and self.consciousness. of 
modern writers :— 
‘* We are too diffident and nice, 
Too learned and too over-wise, 
Too much afraid of faults to be 
The flutes of bold sincerity. 
For, as this sweet life passes by, 
We blink and nod with critic eye; 
We've no words rude enough to give 
Its charm so frank and fugitive.” 
“Too over-wise,” by-the-by, is redundant; but, as Mr. 
Gosse implies, he is not quite free from the modern disease 
of hypercriticism. His poetry has the charm of fine feeling 
and finished art, but he shows more of susceptibility than 
of power. But good art is not yet so common that we can 
afford to make light of these delicately wrought verses. 
The poetical dedication, which bears the date of Septem- 


Poems, 


: - ber, 1894, is addressed to Robert Louis Stevenson, with 
Part V. is devoted to the Civil War. Very: properly, it ’ 


about one half of the book. We have here not only the~ 
account of the naval operations in the waters of 


whom the author had an acquaintance of twenty-four years’ 
standing. Perhaps nothing in the volume is more pleasing 
and characteristic than this familiar yet not undignified 
epistle, which possesses an added interest, now that * Tusi- 
tala” has “ vanished” in another sense than that intended 
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by the writer. ‘ Revelation” and “A Dream of Novem- 
ber” have no little pictorial beauty; “Love Letters” de- 
velops a pretty, whimsical conceit; “The Wall-Paper”’ is 
touched with homely pathos, while in ‘Shut of Eve” the 
undertone of sadness that pervades the book becomes domi- 
nant. The “ Memorial Verses,” which commemorate Ban- 
ville, Tennyson, Rossetti, Leconte de Lisle, Anne Clough, 
Cardinal Newman and others, contain some’ of the sweetest 
and most genuine poetry in the volume. The “ Exotic Son- 
nets” comprise translations from the Swedish, Dutch and 
Spanish, all gracefully rendered and interesting. Mr. Gosse 
has also reprinted the text and stage-directions of his 
‘“‘ Masque of Painters,” which was successfully represented in 
1885 by the members of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colors. “A Tragedy Without Words,” in rhyming 
heroics, tells with fine sympathy the story of two modern 
lovers, who “ played out their drama of desire” unaided by 
speech. Another of these “Poems of Experience” is en- 
titled “ Manes, the Heretic.” It is a dramatic monologue, 
somewhat resembling the “Simeon Stylites” of Tennyson, 
and presents in poetical and well-chosen language an Ori- 
ental form of pantheistic mysticism. Here are some of the 
best lines :— 
‘* Hail! Soul of all things, parted, yet not lost, 

One sea of myriad breakers torn and tost, 

One river eastward, westward, northward bent 

And branching through a monstrous continent, 

Yet drawn at last by every winding road 

Down to that noiseless marish which is God! 

Thou art the wind that like a player’s hand 

Strikes out harp-music where these columns stand, 

Thou art the small hushed cry of crisp dry life 

The terebinth gives beneath the carver’s knife, 

And the soft alabaster sighs for thee 

When the pale sculptor shreds it on his knee. 

* * * 

I draw the Indian curtain from my bed, 

And Thou the lustrous arch above my head; 

It falls in folds, and this one beam I see, 

O tender heavenly Light, is trebly Thee! 

* * &* 

So may I live till all my dreams are o’er, 

Then on a shaft of radiance upward soar, 

Fade as a thread of dew the sun draws up, 

And, kindled high in heaven's inverted cup, 

Like some aroma melt into the sense 

Of Thy supine and cold omnipotence.” 





** Trans-Caspia ”’ 
The Sealed Provinces of the Czar. By M. M. Shoemaker. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke Co. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER has well earned his title as traveller and 
author, since he has already furnished two readable volumes 
of travels in the East and Mexico. He now tells us his 
experiences during his last summer’s journey in the provinces 
beyond Russia proper. Under the protection of the Autocrat 
of all the Russias whose body is now crumbling into dust, he 
passed into a country not often traversed by English-speak- 
ing travellers, journeying across the Caucasus and the Caspian 
Sea, through Merv and Bokhara, to Samarkand, and thence 
into the wilderness of plains and mountains to the southeast, 
to receive a welcome from the roses of Cashmere. Russia is 
not over-anxious to have even so disinterested a person as an 
American citizen penetrate those lands of great and constant 
debate between the Bear and the Lion; yet, in company with 
one Abbas, a guide of great experience, the author traversed 
the “sealed provinces” of the Tsar. Though well furnished 
with kodak and notebook, as well as with the necessary fire- 
arms and clothing, he outdid his impersonal equipment in 
having a pair of excellent eyes that saw apparently every- 
thing worth seeing. The first part of the journey was made 
by rail from St. Petersburg to Tiflis. At Baku, the great 
centre of the petroleum industry, even the dogs, cats and 
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hogs that run wild in the streets were streaked with the grease 
that oozes out of the pores of the earth. Seen from afar, 
the port is a mass of towers, scaffoldings and dense black 
smoke, and probably nothing in the oil-regions of Pennsyl- 
vania can excel this Russian “ Black Town” in grease and 
dirt. As he goes along, Mr. Shoemaker criticises Russia's 
policy and wonders why she holds such a God-forsaken 
country as the Kara Kum or Black Sand Desert. The rail. 
road penetrating this region has to be regularly cleaned of 
sand, even as snow has to be removed from our northem 
railroads in winter. 

The author’s imagination seems to have been mightily af- 
fected by what he has read or heard of the historic personage 
whom he persists in calling “Jenghiz Kahn.” He had to 
lay constant stress on the fact that he was an American and 
not an Englishman, inorder to maintain his chronic popular. 
ity. Nevertheless, at Samarkand and other places he was 
subjected to what was almost an autopsy, in order to satisfy 
the officials that his internal construction did not hold any. 
thing dangerous to the interests of the Muscovite Emperor. 
He values highly all that Eugene Schuyler has written, and 
his abundant half-tone illustrations show that he appreciated 
the architecture, mosaics and other relics of the days when 
the Mongols knew how to do beautiful work. His adventures 
were not particularly exciting, but he tells a capital story, 
and incidentally shows how Russia has civilized Central Asia, 
To him the character of the Tsar’s power was never more 
fully illustrated than in the utter indifference and ignorance 
of the Russians concerning what goes on in the great world, 
This attitude of mind is not confined to the ignorant classes, 
but extends to all ranks. The power of one man buildsa 
wall higher than that of China around 70,000,000 of human 
beings. The officers who possess power and love it know the 
truth of George Kennan’s writings, and so do the students; 
but the former deny’and the latter confirm. Mr. Shoemaker 
has not a high idea of Russia’s great power. Even her huge 
army, in proportion to her needs and the extent of territory 
to be defended is no larger relatively than that of the United 
States. Siberia will be protected by its awful climate, and no 
one wants it for a gift; while a war, the author thinks, would 
In Constantinople the pilgrim stood once 
more in glorious St. Sophia and saw the outline of the Virgin's 
figure, visible despite the attempts made to obliterate it 
when the great church was converted into a mosque. 





‘*Herbart and the Herbartians ”’ 
By Charles De Garmo, Charles Scribner's Sons 

NOTHING IS MORE conspicuous in the present intellectual 
life of America than the interest shown by both thinkers and 
teachers in the theory and history of education, Books on 
the subject appear frequently from the press, and educa 
tional discussion is continually going on in newspapers 
magazines, in public meetings and associations. This 1s # 
it should be, for nowhere is universal education more Ii 
portant, and nowhere are the possibilities of educational de 
velopment greater, than in these United States. As yeh 
however, our educators have not originated any important 
theories or methods of their own, but have contented them 
selves with appropriating the best educational thought of 
Europe, especially of Germany. Among works devoted to 
that purpose, this new one, on Herbart and his followers, by 
the President of Swarthmore College, holds an hon 
place. The author is an enthusiastic disciple of Herbart, 
and has already done much toward disseminating Herbartian 
ideas in the United States. The book opens with a 
of Herbart’s life and his place in educational history; then 
follows an outline of his psychology and his leading ideas 0 
education; next the doctrines of his chief German 
are expounded ; and the closing chapters are devoted to # 
demonstration of how Herbartian principles may be 
to the educational needs of America. ~ 

Herbart's pedagogical ideas have, for the most path ™ 
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necessary connection with his psychology, but may be con- 
sidered independently on their own merits. The most im- 

tant of them, in our opinion, are his doctrine of interest 
and his suggestions on the subject of moral education and 
the improvement of character. He points out that the way 
to induce young people to study efficiently is to awaken in 
their minds an interest in the subject of study; and much 
that he and his disciples have written is devoted to showing 
how this may be done. With regard to moral education, 
Herbart showed that much may be accomplished by means 
of the ordinary studies and discipline of the school, without 
any special ethical or religious instruction; and this is a 
matter of some importance in times like these, when relig- 
ious differences make such special teaching difficult or im- 
possible, But, though we find much that is good in the 
ideas of Herbart and his school, we can by no means agree 
with the author of this volume that they are “fundamental, 
compelling a new elaboration of the whole theory of educa- 
tion.” On the contrary, we regard them as merely a few 
additional blocks in the edifice of educational theory, and no 
more important tkan many others contributed by earlier and 
later builders. We believe, too, that, however much our 
educators may learn from foreigners, they will never be able 
to adapt any foreign system unchanged to their purposes, but 
will have to work out theories and methods of their own, 
based on the ideals of American life and suited to the char- 
acter of the American people. 





**A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary ’’ 
For the Use of Students, By J. R. Clark Hall, Ph, D, Macmillan 
& Co, 


THE PRESENT WORK shows at a glance the great progress 
made in the study of Anglo Saxon since Prof. Bosworth pub- 
lished the first edition of his well-known Dictionary in 1838, 
followed by its Abridgment in 1849. Up to 1838, little of 
any lexicographical value had been published in this field, 
but the start once made, Anglo-Saxon glossaries, vocabula- 
ries, thesauruses, began to pour forth, in Germany, England 
and America, in a steady and continuous stream—Ettmiiller 
in 1851, Grein’s great poetical Sprachschatz in 1861-64, 
Leo's Glossar in 1877, Toller’s re-elaboration of Bosworth in 
1882-92, Harrison and Baskervill’s (not Baskerville, as Dr. 
Hall prints it) Poetical Anglo-Saxon Dictionary in 1886, 
Harrison and Sharp’s (not Sharpe's) Glossary to “ Beowulf” in 
1883, Wright and Wiilker in 1884, and finally the work be- 
fore us, in 1894. Numerous readers and special poems with 
glossaries, such as the American “ Library of Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry,” have illustrated the same period of 1838-94, and 
have constantly tended to enrich our originally scant knowl- 
edge of the early monuments of our language, several of the 
most popular having been the work of American scholars, 
such as Bright, Cook, MacLean, Sharp, Harrison, Basker- 
vill, Kent, Shute, March, Corson, Klipstein and others, 
Many of these publications were (and are) extremely costly, 
such as Toller-Bosworth, Grein, Métzner; and others were 
too special to be of general value. 

It was a happy thought, therefore, of Dr. Hall, to endeavor 
to combine the whole series of general and special, poetical 

prose Anglo-Saxon vocabularies into a concise whole of 
369 triple-column pages, arranged in strict alphabetical order 
with numerous cross references, containing a standard spell- 
Ing adopted from the Lauderdale MS. of Alfred’s Orosius, 
Hatton and Cottonian MSS. of the Cura Pastoralis, and 
the Parker MS. of the Chronicle up to the year 891, and 
manyGerman words illustrative of English etymology. 

The last three works were specially glossed by Dr. Hall himself, 
form his original contribution to the vocabularies already 
He had at first intended ‘to collect into one 

Volume the information contained in the numerous glossa- 
to Anglo-Saxon text-books, readers, etc., which had ap- 
Peated in England, America and Germany, * * * such 
books, for mstance, as Sweet’s Reader, Harrison and Sharp’s 
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Beowulf, and Kluge’s Lesebuch ”; but he subsequently com- 
bined with these the Wright-Wilker, Harrison-Baskervill and 
Leo glossaries mentioned above, and added his own concord- 
ances to Alfred’s works and the Chronicle, Allthese now appear 
as “ A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” alphabetically based 
upon the Toller-Bosworth word-lists, but containing many 
more words than these. Compounds are not separated into 
their constituent elements, and only the macron (-) is used 
as a diacritical mark to distinguish long quantity, poetical 
words being generally marked with a dagger. Some attempt 
has been made to mark dialectic peculiarities, such as North- 
umbrian, Mercian and Kentish, appropriate abbreviations 
suggesting the variations, and copious references are made to 
Sweet and Cook-Sievers in grammatical points. The Dic- 
tionary is on the whole an excellent work, filling a pressing 
need for a complete inexpensive book of interpretation to the 
now rather formidable mass of Anglo-Saxon literature in our 
libraries. Its main defects arise from Dr. Hall's endeavor to 
cope single-handed with a subject of such magnitude and spe- 
cialization, where only half a dozen or so of scholars working 
together as industriously and conscientiously as himself could 
hope for perfect success. 





The Founder of Doshisha University 
Life of Joseph Hardy Neesima. By the Rev, J. D, Davis, D, D. 
Fleming H. Revell Co, 

NEEsIMA, the runaway Japanese boy who founded the first 
Christian college in Japan, was, in the full sense of the word, 
a maker of that New Japan which seems likely to make, also, 
a new Korea anda new China. His biography has been 
written by one of the American professors in the great Dosh- 
isha (One-Endeavor Society) University in Kioto, which 
Neesima founded, but which American faith and money have 
largely built and endowed, though the Japanese, especially 
under the efficient direction of Count Inouye, now in Korea, 
have generously assisted. Col. Davis, the biographer (for 
he was a soldier in the Union Army before being a mission- 
ary), tells the story in a few clear chapters and with a direct- 
ness that reminds us of‘a soldier on drill or in the field. 
Superb as was the spirit of this Japanese, who, like nearly all 
the men of New Japan, had his eyes opened to culture, 
Christianity and modern history by the study of Dutch, it is 
more than: probable that he would not have begun or com- | 
pleted his mighty work, but for the aid and inspiration of 
Alpheus Hardy of Boston. The book is furnished with more 
or less passable illustrations. One cannot look at these pic- 
tures of the splendid buildings in Kioto and think of how 
grandly Americans have devoted themselves to the task of 
making a New Japan (though Col. Davis scarcely refers to 
the matter), without seeing at once how true are the words 
of the English Prof, Chamberlain, that New Japan is the 
creation of the foreigner. Certainly, the Americans have 
given the Europeans a lesson in the proper method of con- 
quering a country. Neeshima, like so many other Japanese, 
had a physique that was but ill calculated to withstand the 
rigors of our American winters, and after a few years of labor _ 
in his own country succumbed to disease. He had a vein of 
humor in his nature, and was uncompromisingly frank in con- 
fessing the leading faults of his countrymen, which, as. he 
said, are lving and licentiousness. He won the hearts of 
both the foreigners and the natives, and did a mighty work in 
educating his people in self-revelation, moral purity, intellec- 
tual discipline and Christianity. He labored not only for his 
people’s salvation, but to guard them against becoming an 
India and losing their political independence under foreign 
conquest. A very suggestive picture on page 149 shows the 
first class in Doshisha University fifteen years after gradua- 
tion, and here we look upon eight of the leading minds of 
New Japan in literature, theology, economic science and 
journalism. The book is full of human interest. 
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Fiction 

WHILE PLAINLY FROM the pen that wrote ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” Mr. Hope’s ‘‘Man of Mark” is considerably less interest- 
ing and convincing. The impression left is that the author did 
not have a story to tell, but felt that he must tell a story—which, 
under the circumstances, may not have been a mistaken _ idea. 
The plot of this tale is a little thin, and the character of the hero, 
who, by the way, is not the man of mark, is incompletely sketched, 
and in consequence somewhat unconvincing. The scene is laid in 
a South American republic, whose president (a Virginian by birth) 
is the man of mark, and a genial, utterly conscienceless black- 
guard. His opponent, the chief of the army, is a Scotchman, and 
in every way worthy of being mixed up with him in revolutionary 
brawls. The hero is the head of the branch of an English bank- 
ing-house, and all of them are entangled in the meshes of the 
prima-donna who had left her opera company to live under the 
shadow of the executive mansion, The head of the banking- 
house is very young, and has been led into shadowy financial 
transactions by both sides, - How it all ends the reader may find 
out for himself, for the book is fully worth reading, though not 
Mr. Hope's best. We will say in conclusion that whoever has 
lived for any length of time in one of the smaller South American 
republics, will recognize with a delighted chuckle the strange flot- 
sam and jetsam of European civilization gathered there as army 
officers and what not—jolly fellows, most of them, of breeding 
and education, but with a more or less unavowable past. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 





THE FORLORN LOVER and the girl who loves him but will not 
encourage him are perennially interesting figures to whom M. 
Betham-Edwards hardly does justive in ‘‘ A Romance of Dijon.” 
Pernelle Nesmond, ‘‘the beautiful mercer,” is a young tradeswoman 
at the outbreak of the Revolution. In her employ is her cousin 
Laurent. She determines to marry him, not from any tender 
feeling, but because he will be useful as a partner. But Laurent 
does not see it that way. Pernelle is rich, superhumanly beauti- 
ful, and ultra-superhumanly self-contained, and he owes her no 
end of debts of gratitude. Yet he loves the peasant girl, Finette, 
and Pernelle must look elsewhere. This is fortunate, because al- 
most immediately she meets the Marquis de Velours, a. poor young 
noble of stainless character, and in him encounters her real fate. 
They interchange a glance at a critical point, and the pauper feels 
himself a millionaire—glances were such tangible things in those 
fine, old days when ‘‘ hearts were trumps!’’ But the Revolution 
comes and the poor young man realizes his temerity. Pernelle is 
so far above him, and on the winning side; moreover, notwith- 
standing all her love, she will not stoop. Meantime Finette has 
married a peasant, in order to set her lover free—a performance 
which, it seems, one is somehow expected to applaud, and Laurent 
returns sullenly to Pernelle, who is prepared to accept the calamity 
and take him in the absence of Velours. Next comes a wild fare- 
well between her and the nobleman who betakes himself, broken- 
hearted, to England, while Pernelle, betrothed to Laurent, pines 
at home. The book closes with an intimation, but no more than 
an intimation, that it was all right in the end. The workmanship 
is decidedly poor. (Macmillan & Co.) 


—_——_— 


PAUL ELMER MORE is more successful as a writer of verse 
than as a writer of prose. His little book, ‘‘ The Great Refusal,” 
is a delicate mosaic with alternate panels of the one and the other. 
Its ruling note is delicacy, but one is compelled to admit that the 
corresponding literary misfortune is a little prominent. The book 
lacks force. It is subtitled *‘ Letters of a Dreamer in Gotham,” 
but it is a dream that was dreamed and retold, not one that the 
reader is made to dream over again. In his preface, where the 
author affects to be merely an editor of the quaint letters which 
follow, there is an intimate analysis of some of the subtlest tend- 
encies now abroad in the land. In the compass of eight small 
pages, Mr. More sketchés admirably a character that reflects a 
great deal of the undercurrent of American consciousness as it 
exists to-day. That consciousness is certainly honeycombed with 
mysticism, though the stout walls of its cells remain as grimly ma- 
terial as ever. It is the perplexing substance creeping into those 
cells, with its passion for the Orient, its jargon of Sanscrit terms 
and its eclectic philosophies, that is imaged in the character of the 
Dreamer. In the introduction it is imaged well; the same can 
hardly be said of the letters themselves. They are all love- 
letters. But the mainspring of the sudden resolution to for- 
swear love and devote himself to contemplation, which is the 
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turning-point of ‘‘ The Great Refusal,” is not made evident, The 
reader is apt to substitute ‘‘ desertion” for ‘‘ refusal,” and to e. 
plain it on the ground that the Dreamer was not very much jg 
love. Still, the letters contain reflective passages of great } 
and four or five of the poems, especially the sonnet ‘ Imitation. 
Potius Quam Sacrificio,’’ may prove to be permanent contributions 
to English verse. 

THAT ACCOMPLISHED MUNICIPAL POLITICIAN and late Demo. 
cratic candidate for the Mayoralty of Yonkers, N. Y., Mr, John 
Kendrick Bangs, is the author-of some enlivening stories, indited 
in a very flippant disregard of the feelings of disembodied spirits, 
which are collected under the tit.e of ‘‘ The Water Ghost, and 
Others.” ‘The serious and conservative people who believe in 
ghosts as devoutly as they believe in their own ancestors will con. 
sider that Mr. Bangs has scarcely treated his subject with the earnest. 
ness and dignity it deserves, for we gather as the author's opinion 
a certain cynical and sceptical disbelief, which emboldens him even 
to go so far as to make them appear ridiculous in succumbing to 
the wiles of mere mortals. Who ever heard of a ghost before 
that did not have everything its own way? We may except, per 
haps, the ghost of the late Sir T. More in his arguments with Mr, 
Robert Southey, but even then we have only Mr. Southey’s ac 
count of the interviews—an entirely ex-fartée statement, as the 
lawyers would say. Personally we do not believe that Mr. 
ever saw a ghost himself, but that his histories of them are like the 
foreign news which the editor sent his office-boy to get from his 
boarding-house uptown, with the direction that it be brought ona 
Broadway car, so that it might be headed ‘‘ By Cable.” If ever 
Mr. Bangs should see a ghost, however, we hope that he may be 
as much entertained as will be the readers of his daintily bound 
book. (Harper & Bros.) 

Theological Literature 

THE KINDERGARTEN IDEA has won its way, and is pressing 
on. Wherever there are young children to be taught, there will& 
win new victories, when incarnated in the true teacher. It ha 
been happily and successfully applied in many Sunday-schools, 
and now we have the volume that will help many others who de 
sire to carry it into new places. Mary J. Chisholm Foster has 
written a handy manual, ‘‘ The Kindergarten of the Church,” 
which sets ferth both the theory and the practice. She has made 
a study of the best authors and is evidently familiar with the 
material to be handled, as well as with the best minds that have 
succeeded thus far in showing both the possibilities and the limits 
of education as ordered for and adapted to the child. She shows 
the right relations, educationally, between the Church and the 
family, the mother and the child, the teacher and the pupil, and 
her exposition is clear and practical. Her ideas—unless many 
years of experience as a week-day and Sunday-school teacher 
utterly fail us—are reasonable, founded on actual human nature, 
and can be made to work. Incidentally, we are charmed to se 
how the many-sided Bible contains already the germs of this 
rational and natural method of education; and, most felicitously, 
the author has applied choice texts and preached better sermons 
than are often heard. We recommend the work to all intelligent 
teachers who want to have a hand in the noble work of training 
their fullest development the little children to whom this world is 
all fairy-land. (Hunt & Eaton.) 





THE REV, DR. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, who advises young 
ministers not to give vent to their literary ambitions, but has him 
self written a dozen or so of books, sends forth ‘‘ New Acts of the 
Apostles; or, the Marvels of Modern Missions "’—a com 
sive volume, well packed with thought, information and sugge 
tion. It contains the series of lectures on the Dr. Duff F 
tion, which he delivered in Scotland in February and March, 1893 
The book gives a general survey of missionary work, ancient 
modern. There is a very interesting introduction by the Rev. 
Dr. Andrew Thompson of Edinburgh, and there is an ¢ 
index. But what is, in our estimation, equal to the volume 
is the finely printed end colored missionary map of the ¥ 
tucked in a pocket of one of the covers. This is really a 
of missionary scholarship, and we imagine that few beyond er 
who have made themselves familiar with the difficulties of 5 
a work will thoroughly appreciate it. The various lands 
tinents are colored brightly according to the prevalent reip™ 
therein, and the mission stations are starred in gold. 
good deal of time, thought and money has been expended peti 
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making of this map, which should be hung up in every Sunday- 
school and church social meeting-room. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 
__—Dr. GEORGE HopGEs's ‘‘ Heresy of Cain” is strong and in- 
spiring. It is not careful. If it were, it would lose vigor. One 
catches the spirit of the book and does not dwell on the letter. 
Dean Hodges is one of those who believe that the mission of Jesus 
was social rather than individual. Indeed, it is difficult to read 
the Gospels without perceiving that any other supposition makes 
the earthly life of Jesus inexplicable, or drives us to transcendental 
theological theories. (T. Whittaker.) 





STUDENTS OF PULPIT STYLE, substance and method, on com- 
ing back from England and Scotland, and cultivating the *‘ art of 
hearing” in American pews, are more apt to be struck with con- 
trast than with likeness. The American preacher seems to have 
before him as his main purpose that of entertaining, or of im- 
mediately stimulating. The British pastor and teacher evidently 
has in view the idea of teaching and nourishing. One sees that 
the speaker of English beyond the seas is, on the whole, a closer 
student of the Scriptures, while his auditors seem to have intel- 
lectual stomachs that delight in plenty of Biblical nutriment. We 
ate led to these reflections by examining the third volume of 
homiletic exposition in The Expositors’ Library, which the Rev. 
Alexander MacLaren, D.D., has devoted to the Psalms. Few 
preachers in the British Empire excel this eloquent divine in the 
highaverage quality of his ministrations. In his latest volume, set 
forth in attractive print and binding, we find no sign of decay. 
Beginning with Psalm XC., he expounds in detail Books IV. and 
V. of the great Hebrew treasury of sacred song. Before each 
chapter, whether short or long, Dr. MacLaren prefixes an original 
version of the poem to be analyzed, and some of these we are fain 
to pronounce exceedingly felicitous. Beside these scholarly 
translations, there are proofs on every page of the writer's fa- 
miliarity with the original text and the best critical literature of 
many ages. The book is one for the student and clergyman, 
rather than for the people at large, the style being condensed, pithy 
and suggestive, as it ought to be for the man of books, The author’s 
point of view is that of a thoroughly evangelical preacher, yet 
there is a reverent freedom in handling the subject which shows 
that he is not bound to senseless or unfounded tradition. We 
heartily congratulate both author and publisher that this superb 
series, beginning in 1887, has moved steadily on toward comple- 
tion, and that, in closing the year with this forty-second volume, 
we can look forward to six more, on the choicest books and by the 
ablest authors, in the eighth series, for 1895-6. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son.) 





New Books and New Editions 
‘THE GROWTH OF the Idylls of the King,” by Prof. Richard 
Jones of Swarthmore College, gives, in the compass of about 150 
pages, the history of the Arthurian legends and Tennyson’s treat- 
ment thereof, with much minute information concerning the early 
editions of the poems and the variations in the text. The most 
Interesting portion of the book, to those who are already familiar 
with former works on the ‘* Idylls,” will be the careful analysis of 
‘Enid and Nimué,” printed in 1857, but immediately suppressed 
by the author, Only six trial-copies were printed, and the only 
one extant is believed to be in the British Museum. This copy, 
which Prof. Jones has studied and collated with the later ‘‘ Enid,” 
contains many tentative manuscript additions and corrections in the 
author's own hand; and only about one-half of these were incor- 
porated in the first (1859) edition of the ‘‘Idylls.” Thereis, how- 
Sver, a still earlier form of ‘‘Enid” at South Kensington, in a vol- 
ume of proof-sheets of the first four Idylls; and this also has been 
d by Prof. Jones, Another novelty in the book is a hitherto 
wPublished version of the poem ‘‘ To the Queen,” the manuscript 
Which is in the Drexel Institute Library at Philadelphia. It con- 
thirteen stanzas, of which only four (three in revised form) 
er in the printed poem. The varia /ectiones of the “ Idylls,”’ 
" ce to Say, are not completely given. Comparing those of 
— h and Lynette,” taken at random for the purpose, with our 
ands. we note two omissions in a list of eighteen varia- 
24 Under the half-dead sunset glared; and shouts” (origin- 
Fo ries”; and ‘so drew him home; but he that fought no 
pag (originally «+ would not fight.”) Naturally we suspect errors 
prs Omissions in the collation of other ‘Idylls,” which we have 
examined in the same way. The book is nevertheless to be 

commended in the main. QJ. B. Lippincott Co.) 
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‘*THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE, Jewish and Christian, in Re- 
lation to Divorce and Certain Forbidden Degrees,” by the Rev. 
Herbert M. Luckock, is really an argument against divorce and 
in favor of those restrictions on marriage between relatives that are 
maintained by the Church of England. The author reviews the 
Mosaic legislation, the precepts of Christ, the teaching of the 
Apostles and early Christian Fathers and the rules and practice of 
the Christian Church, and comes to the conclusion that, until re- 
cent times, the Christian world had considered marriage an indis- 
soluble bond and divorce a forbidden thing, the exceptions being 
so few and of so special a kind as not to invalidate the general 
rule. He then goes on to consider marriages within certain de- 
grees of relationship, such, for instance, as marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister, and, though he cannot here point to any pre- 
cept of Christ or even to any clear teaching by the early Fathers, 
he finds support for his own views in the practice of the Church in 
medizval and later times, and so concludes that the rules of the 
English Church on the subject are surely right. It does not seem 
to have occurred to the reverend author that his labored argument 
is wholly irrelevant to the real questions at issue. What we want 
to know is whether the society of the present day, with the knowl- 
edge of right and wrong and of social utility it possesses, should 
allow divorce, and, if so, for what causes; and also, what degrees 
of relationship should be considered bars to marriage. In answer- 
ing these questions, neither the laws of Moses, the precepts of 
Jesus nor the rules of the Church are binding on us, but the dic- 
tates of our own reason alone. Mr. Luckock’s bcok is, therefore, 
one long égnoratio elenchi, It is not a little singular for any man 
to think at this day that he has settled the manifold questions of 
marriage and divorce by the methods employed in th's book. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 





PROF, SIR G, G, STOKES, BART., who delivered the Gifford Lec- 
tures before the University of Edinburgh in 1891, was also the 
lecturer for 1893, and has published his second volume, containing 
the latter course, with an index that covers. the subjects treated of 
in the pair. Evidently he has profited by the severe criticisms 
made upon his first book, and in this series has held himself more 
closely to his subject, without so often begging the question or 
filling his pages with apology. In a word, he is here on more 
familiar ground, and devotes several lectures to the discussion of 
light and human sensitiveness to it, going into much interesting de- 
tail about the eye. He reads the facts in the light of the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis, and thinks that, while the doctrine of evolution 
may not be favorable to a religious tone of mind when pushed to 
an extreme, it yet is rather calculated to exert a wholesome influ- 
ence, even in matters of religious belief, when it is held so far as 
real, or even probable, evidence fairly conducts us to it. The 
evolutionary hypothesis thus far studied and illustrated has had, 
he thinks, excellent results in calling attention to the manner in 
which the will of God has been carried out, and, in so far, is an 
aid to religion. (Macmillan & Co.) 





THE TWENTY-FOURTH annual edition of the ‘‘Satchel Guide 
for the Vacation Tourist in Europe’ appears in ample time to ac- 
company the traveller abroad, and to be of service to him in many 
ways. The thoroughness and wide scope of the handy volume 
and the care with which it is revised from year to year, recom- 
mend it strongly to those wishing to see all that is of in- 
terest abroad. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)——-A USEFUL AND 
ENTERTAINING addition to the guide-books and kindred works on 
the world’s metropolis is Mr. George Augustus Sala’s ‘‘ London 
Up to Date,”” Twenty years ago John Forster, in his ‘‘ Life of 
Charles Dickens,” referred to Mr, Sala as ‘‘an authority on Lon- 
don streets.” He had then been writing on topics connected with 
the city for nearly twenty years, his book on ‘‘ Day and Night in Lon- 
don.” having been published in 1857. The scope of the present 
volume may be inferred from the titles of a few of the chapters: 
‘*A Levee at St. James’ Palace,” ‘‘ A Banquet at Fishmongers’ 
Hall,” ‘‘ The Derby,” ‘* A Ballot at a Pall Mall Club,” ‘‘At Great 
Grubby Street Police Court,” ‘‘ A Picture Sale at Christy's,” ‘A 
Garden Party at the Tower,” ‘‘ The Lord Mayor’s Show,” etc, The 
treatment is in the author’s familiar, vivacious vein, (Macmillan & 
Co,)——- THE MANY GOOD points of ‘‘ Cassell’s Complete Pocket 
Guide to Europe” have been referred to in these pages ere now. 
We therefore regret exceedingly that so little care is taken to keep 
the handy little volume up to date. What we said on this subject: 
last year (Zhe Critic, 19 May 1894) applies | wie | in the 
same measure to the edition now before us. (Cassel Pub, Co.) - 








The April Magazines 
*¢ The Atlantic Monthly ”’ 

A sTuDY of Robert Louis Stevenson and his work, by C. T. 
Copeland, is one of the best features of this number. It is tem- 
perate in tone, and just with the justice of one who knows that his 
client needs not excessive praise, and that the judges will willingly 
accord the truth of what he claims. Mr. Copeland cleverly lays 
stress on the constant outcropping of Stevenson the Scotchman in 
all his writings, and finds himself obliged to turn to Scott and 
Dumas for comparison, The study is not exhaustive (we agree 
with Mr. Copeland that ‘‘ judgment of Mr. Stevenson in his varied 
activity must be left to aube-de-szécle judges ’’), but it is a welcome 
and most suggestive addition to the tributes spoken and written at 
the bier of the man who delighted in the art that charmed us all. 
The study is followed by some ‘‘ In Memoriam Stevenson ” lines 
by Owen Wister.——Albert H. Tolman’s paper on ‘‘ The Ex- 
pressive Power of English Sounds” will increase the capacity for 
enjoying poetry in all who read it, and budding poets will find it 
suggestive and helpful. ‘‘ Perhaps,” says Mr. Tolman, ‘‘ the 
English language has never known a more skillful artist in the use 
of sound-effects than Tennyson.” We wonder, therefore, that he 
did not make room, among the examples given, for the ‘‘ Bugle 
Song,” surely one of the best instances of Tennyson’s mastery of 
the sound-effect.——What shall be ‘‘ The Basis of Our Educa- 
tional System ”’ is discussed: by James Jay Greenough, who sug- 
gests a modification in the method of studying Latin and Greek. 
‘¢ The ideal result of our system,” he says, ‘‘should be a clear- 
thinking man of affairs, with a mind well stored with useful 
knowledge, but at the same time trained to appreciate the beauti- 
ful and esthetic side of life.” This suggests the change which 
education is undergoing in this commercial era. We will probably 
see, in the near future, universities of commerce, and, perhaps, 
a reversion of former ways, the professions losing in scope of pre- 
paratory study what the merchant gains, George Birckbeck 
Hill contributes the first part of ‘*A Talk Over Autographs,” 
which ranges from methods of obtaining the same and prices to 
some specimens in the writer’s possession.—John Foster Kirk 
discusses ‘* Macbeth” principally for its dramatic construction, 
pronouncing it ‘‘the production of a consummate playwright ” 
and ‘‘in this respect undoubtedly the author’s masterpiece.” His 
analysis of the second act, especially, brings out this side of Shake- 
speare’s genius emphatically.——Alice Morse Earle’s paper 
on the ‘‘ Flower Lore of New England Children” is reminiscent 
in form, and shows that the lore of New England has in this re- 
gard borrowed but little from that of Old England.——A member 
of the Contributors’ Club, while staying at an English country 
house, spent his time writing charades in verse, as he did not 
hunt, They are reprinted in this number, for readers of the A/- 
fantic to study and solve. We would not advise them, however, 
to attack the riddles after the hot weather has set in, and congratu- 
late the author on the fact that English hunting crowds are stolid 
and sleepy when not in the saddle. He tempted fate and escaped 
unhurt.——-Another Contributor assures us that the late James 
Darmesteter was a ‘‘ True Israelite,’”’ a ‘‘ Jew of the Jews.” 








‘“* The Century Magazine ’’ 

FIRST IN IMPORTANCE among the contents of this number is 
the article on ‘*‘ The Latest Electrical Inventions and Discoveries 
of Nikola Tesla,” by T. C. Martin, editor of 7he Electrical En- 
gineer, It is a survey of all the electrical advances of the last 
fifty years, and a forecast of the work of the next fifty. Text and. 
illustrations deal with lighting, power transmission, telegraphy 
without wires, means for obtaining illumination by phosphorescence, 
the feasibility of using lamps without life-giving members and in 
free space, the disturbance and manipulation of the earth’s electrical 
charge, and a variety of unclassified phenomena. Of great im- 
portance among these discoveries is the ‘‘ oscillator,” which is ‘‘ not 
simply a new practical device, but a new implement of scientific 
research.” With it Mr. Tesla, ‘'if he has not as yet actually de- 
termined the earth's electrical charge or ‘ capacity,’ has obtained 
striking effects, which conclusively demonstrate that he has suc- 
ceeded in disturbing it." The great inventor has aimed at manipu- 
lating this electrical charge of the earth itself, and, says Mr. Mar- 
tin, ‘‘aside from their deep scientific import and their wondrous 
fascination as a spectacle, such effects point to many new realiza- 
tions making for the higher welfare of the human race. The trans- 
mission of power and intelligence is but one thing; the modifica- 
tion of climatic conditions may be another. Perchance we shall 
‘call up” Mars in this way some day, the electrical charge of both 
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planets being utilized in signals.” Among the illustrations accom. 
panying the article are several photographs, of Tesla himself, Mark 
Twain, Marion Crawford and Joseph Jefferson, taken by phosphor. 
escent light. As is well known, Mr. Tesla’s laboratory was de. 
stroyed in March, and this article is the only record of some of his 
most important discoveries. Mr. Tesla has gone to work undis. 
mayed to reconstruct his lost appliances and machinery.——Be. 
sides Prof. Sloane’s ‘‘ Life of Napoleon,” there is another historical 
paper, on ‘*Lincoln’s Reélection,” by Noah Brooks, whose 
recent work in this field, we think, is now so widely and wel} 
known that it requires no further praise or recommendation, — 
A third deals with Paul Jones, and is from the pen of Molly 
Elliot Seawell, who has taken our naval heroes under her spe- 
cial charge, and is making old and young America—especially 
the latter—better acquainted with the details of their lives, 
——Dr. Lyman Abbott in his essay on ‘‘ Religious Teaching 
in the Public Schools”’ reviews again the mooted question, indicat 
ing, as many have done before him, what education in a democ- 
racy should be, and expressing his conviction that some day the 
ideal will be attained. In the meanwhile, S. W. Powell dis- 
cusses another important educational question, ‘‘ Should Higher 
Education be Provided for the Negro?” This higher education of 
a few gifted Negroes seems to Mr. Powell of more immediate im 
portance than the common education of the masses of the race; 
or, rather, he thinks that the latter will be accelerated and made 
more effective by the former. His reasons are sound and clearly 
stated, but—funds are low.——Our readers remember, of course, 
that only a short while ago Paul Griggs the novelist visited New 
York and was intimate with the Lauderdale clan, and especially 
with Katharine Ralston, He now makes his appearance in Italy, 
in Mr, Crawford's *‘ Casa Braccio,’’ which interesting tale glides 
here into a period of calmness. ——Among the rest of the contents 
we can only mention, ¢e# fassanz, an excellent full-page portrait of 
Mme, Réjane, witha short appreciation by Justin Huntly McCarthy, 
short stories by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, George I, Putnam and 
Alice Turner, a biographical sketch of Bernhard Stavenhagen, by 
Henry T. Finck, and several poems, among them an unsigned 
sonnet on ‘‘ Robert Louis Stevenson,” and another, ‘‘ Resurrec- 
tion,”’ by Maurice Francis Egan, 











‘‘Scribner’s Magazine”’ 
THIS NUMBER opens appropriately with a picture of Easter in 


_New York, by W. T. Smedley; one of Palm Sunday at the Made- 


leine, Paris, by Albert Lynch; a drawing of an old English Good 
Friday custom, by E. A. Abbey; and a picture of Easter at the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, by Edwin Lord Weeks. Thomas 
Blackburn's ‘‘ Easter Hymn” is printed with a series of illustra 
tions by Edwin Lord Weeks. F. H. Tompkins’s picture, ‘ The 
Worshippers,” engraved by W. B. Closson, forms the frontispiece. 
It is accompanied by an unsigned poem.——Andrew Lang tells 
the story of Prince Charles Stuart, the study being accom 

by several reproductions of old miniatures, among them one of 
Miss Walkinshaw, now printed for the first time.——President 
Andrews devotes the second instalment of his ‘‘ History of the 
Last Quarter-Century in the United States” to Horace Greeley, 
from his arrival in New York to his death, this period covering, of 
course, the Crédit Mobilier scandal. The portraits accompanying 
it are numerous and of interest. We regret to see, however, that 
President Brown says of Grant that ‘‘the fact that he had been 
given a house was deemed suspicious.”——A_ new essay on “‘ 
Art of Living” deals with ‘‘ Education.” Judge Grant walks 
around the subject in circles, the problem of public versus private 
schools perplexing his Americanism, Even Barbara, though 
speculates on the subject, and even, woman-like, runs away from 
it in the ardor of eloquence, can only admit the facts without 
ing them to the satisfaction of the creed that all men are born 
and equal. —— The student of American history will welcome a 
unpublished correspondence of Andrew Jackson on the qu 
‘Who Won the Battle of New Orleans?” From these letters 
we learn, for one thing, that Jackson krew very well how t & 
press himself in clear, forcible English,——A. story worth 

is ‘* A Question of Art,” by Robert W. Herrick. It is 


in character-drawing, plot and treatment. The i of the 
Stories of Girls’ College Life is an improvement over its pred- 
ecessor of last month, but is far from original—the dreadec 





learned woman, spectacled, angular and dowdy, who turns out #0 
be handsome, superbly dressed and a flirt, has, we faintly dog 
ber, appeared before in book and story. Mr. Howells ends 4 
parable of the ‘‘ Circle in the Water” because the last Cire 
gently rippled away out of sight. The dominant im 
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retain of the story is that Mr..and Mrs. March are awfully fussy 
people. —— William B. Closson is the American wood-engraver 
selected for this number, several specimens being given of his work, 
among them the frontispiece referred to above.——There are, 
further, poems by Edith M. Thomas and Pitts Duffield, and some 
reflections by a Point-of-View writer on the literary advantages 
le who can write Scotch have over other writers not born to 
that ability :—‘‘ There are such delightful words in that language; 
words that sing in the printed page wherever their employer hap- 
to drop them in; words that rustle; words that skirl; and 
words that clash and thump. * * * I can aver that at least one 
habitual reader of English finds his attention curiously and agreea- 
bly quickened by Scotch words and idioms that are familiar enough 
not to be troublesome, and unfamiliar enough to give the ear a 
gentle fillip.”” 





‘* Harper’s Magazine ’’ 

JULIAN RALPH’s paper on *‘ Our National Capital ’’ is the best 
of the series he is contributing to this periodical. It outlines 
clearly and swiftly the different social strata and the peculiarities 
of each, neglecting neither the White House, the Embassies, nor 
the wealthy Negroes and people of color. There is a certain 
air of conviction about Lucy C. Lillie’s string of ‘* Ghostly Pre- 
monitions” that makes them impressive reading. She vouches 
for the truth of nearly every story she tells, and deserves well of 
the Society for Psychical Research. How Paris received the 
news of Carnot’s assassination is told by Richard Harding Davis, 
who expected an impressive demonstration of national grief and 
was sorely disappointed. Mr. Gibson has sketched six of the 
causes of this disappointment. The ‘‘ Personal Recollections 
of Joan of Arc,’”’ by the Sieur Louis de Conte, are begun in this 
number. The translator notes in his preface that ‘‘ the details of 
the life of Joan of Arc form a biography which is unique among 
the world's biographies in one respect: it is the only story of a 
human life which comes to us under oath, the only one which 
comes to us from the witness-stand. The official records of the 
Great Trial of 1431, and of the Process of Rehabilitation of a 
quarter of a century later, are still preserved in the national 
archives of France, and they furnish with remarkable fulness the 
facts of her life. The history of no other life of that remote time 
is known with either the certainty or the comprehensiveness that 











attaches to hers.”——Arthur Symons chronicles his impressions 
and sensations of ‘‘ Venice in Easter,” ten illustrations by Guy 
Rose accompanying the text, —— A new phase of club life, show- 


ing anew how little we know of how the other half lives, is de- 
picted in Josiah Flynt’s ‘‘Club Life Among the Outcasts”; and 
Julian Ralph gives a study of the factory-girl class of romance, 
with its impossible turns of the wheel of fortune and its loud vul- 
garity, in ‘‘ Cordelia’s Romance,” The girl has read Lulla Jane 
Tilley’s thrilling story, ‘‘ Clarice; or, Only a Lady’s Maid,” and 
her head is filled with the trash. The story (Mr. Ralph’s, not 
Lulu Jane Tilley's) is a new sketch in the series of ‘‘ People We 
Pass.’ Alfred Parsons’s ‘‘ Autumn in Japan’ is, of course, as 
interesting for its illustrations as its text. ‘*Recent Progress 
in the Public Schools,” by Dr. W. T. Harris, treats a large and 
important subject in a comprehensive way.——The poems are by 
uise Chandler Moulton, Orrin Cedesman Stevens, Francis New- 
ton Thorpe, Louise Imogen Guiney, Gertrude Hall and Margaret 
E, Sangster.——Mr. Warner struggles with the puzzle of the 
social position of teachers. ‘‘We still fail,” he says, ‘‘to get 
much light on the question why the occupation of teacher involves 
loss of social standing. By all analogy it should not be so. 

* * * Wego on repeating the adage that knowledge is power, 
Meaning by it, however, the knowledge how to get money, and 
we see either erudition or faculty that does not get its pos- 
Sessor money we lose our respect (our common commercial respect) 
for that sort of knowledge, By thiskind of reasoning, then, we might 
come to the conclusion that the profession of teacher would be more 
respected if it were better paid, and it certainly would be better paid, 
especially in the lower grades, if its importance were at all appre- 
hended. * * * But it is not altogether a matter of remuneration. 
The Position of the soldier does not depend upon his pay. * * * 
the military officer, without a cent of patrimony, takes, even 
prem America, as good a social position as anyone, To 





_ bein the army or the navy is to be socially well placed. * * * 


less lawyer, the physician without a case, the clergyman 


_ Who has had no ‘‘call” to a lar 
Bi, ge salary, feel that they have a 
i above that of a teacher.” Mr. Warner broaches the sub- 











eet principally, however, to discover, if possible, what the New 
man will do about it.-—- We may observe, in conclusion, that 
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Hayden Carruth’s ‘‘ Greeley’s Handwriting "’ 1s the funniest story 
we have ever seen on that humor-inspiring subject. 





‘*The North American Review "’ 

MR. ZANGWILL’S article on ‘' The Position of Judaism” de- 
serves wide reading. It will undoubtedly provoke dissenting re- 
plies from Christian theologians; suciologists and historians may 
consider some of its conclusions too thoroughgoing, but, on the 
whole, it is remarkable for its grasp and sweep—the work of atrue 
son of the race whose genius is for religion. The essay will not 
go unexamined and unchallenged, It is the outcome of deep 
thought and provocative of thought in others, ‘‘ The literature of 
the day,” says Mr. Zangwill, ‘‘is thoroughly anti-Christian, the 
great writers to a man do not believe in Christ. It is not only the 
specifically polemical writers like Mrs. Humphry Ward, it is the 
literary class in general. * * * The higher mind of the world 
is being fed from non-Christian sources. ‘The great movement of 
the modern mind is away from the Trinity, Of the writers with 
European reputations, Tolstoi alone maintains even the ideals of 
Christianity, and Tolstoi is accounted mad. In our own literature 
alone, the most conservative of all modern literatures, what trace 
of Trinitarianism is there in Browning, Swinburne, Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold, William Morris, George Meredith, George 
Eliot, Carlyle, Emerson, Hawthorne, Whitman, Lowell, Holmes, 
Rudyard Kipling, Stevenson, Hardy, Howells, Henry James, Mill, 
Spencer, Darwin, and a score of others who do the modern man’s 
thinking ?” This does not seem to us to be to the point, What 
trace of Jehovah, the Mosaic Law, the ‘‘Shutchan Aruch,” is 
there in many of Mr. Zangwill’s writings, and Heine's? Is the 
modern Jewish mind therefore ‘‘ drawing away " from the faith of 
Israel ? Among the contents of this number are, further, ‘‘A 
Last Tribute” to ‘‘ the three-months’ session of the last Congress 
which the Democratic party will control for many years,”’ by T. B. 
Reed; areply, by Senator Gray, to Senator Davis’s recent attack on 
‘* Two Years of American Diplomacy’; ‘* The Outlook for Par- 
liamentary Government,” by our Minister to Spain; and an article 
on ‘* The Physician and the Social Question,” by Dr, Paul Gibier, 
who suggests, among other things, that nihilism and anarchism 
are ‘‘only the effects of a pathological state of society. * * * 
The physician’s réle is not to interfere with militant politics, but 
to point to the causes which engender dangerous theories, and to 
fight these causes in their nest.” 








‘¢ The Popular Science Monthly ”’ 

ProF, M. ALLEN STARR opens this number with a paper on 
‘« Some Curiosities of Thinking.”’ He calls attention, passrm, to 
the important contributions to psychological study made by phys- 
iologists, especially by experimentation upon the lower animals, 
and then gives a number of instances of defective memory, false 
perceptions (hallucinations), suspended power of speech, etc. 
Part of the paper is devoted to physiological psychology, and the 
writer repeatedly points out the remarkable advances made in 
surgery of the brain, Dealing with the brain, also, is Dr, Charles 
W. Pilgrim’s study of ‘‘ Communicated Insanity.” Prof, James 
Sully continues his ‘‘Studies of Childhood’’ with ‘‘ Later Progress 
in Language”; and Dr. C. Hanford Henderson concludes his 
paper on ‘‘ Manual Training.”” Under the head of education we 
may classify, also, R. P. Halleck’s study of ‘* The Personal Equa- 
tion in Human Truth,” which may undoubtedly be eliminated to 
some extent by training. ‘¢ Animals that Live in Caves” is 
a short paper on the power of accomodation to new conditions 
shown by all living beings; it has been translated from the French 
of E. A. Martel. R. W. Shufeldt discusses ‘‘ Some of the ‘ Out- 
liers’ among Birds”; and A. H. Gouraud ‘‘ The Shad’s. Annual 
Pilgrimage. ”’ Garrett P. Serviss continues to describe the*‘ Pleas- 
ures of the Telescope’’; Appleton Morgan considers the trolley- 
car ‘‘ The Successor of the Railway”; and the portrait of the month 
is of Prof. Lardner Vanuxem, 














‘¢ The Forum”’ 

OF PARTICULAR INTEREST in this number is W. H. Mallock’s 
article on ‘*‘ The Real ‘Quintessence of Socialism,” apropos of Dr. 
Schiaffle’s book of that title. Mr. Mallock lays great stress on the 
fundamental difference between ability and Jabor and their respec- 
tive values. The paper is thoughtful and timely, and may be 
studied with profit by all that try earnestly to read the signs of 
the times.———Timely, also, and bearing the weight of author- 
ity, is John Bach McMaster’s affirmative historical study of ‘the 
question, ‘* Is Sound Finance Possible under Popular Govern- 
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ment?” To those requiring a short, lucid survey of our early fi- 
nancial history and its lessons, the paper will be very welcome. 
——The status of ‘‘ Women in European Universities,” by Alice 
Zimmern, surveys the field in England, France and Germany. 
‘* The history of women’s studies in France,” she says, ‘is in 
striking contrast to that of England and Germany. In these two 
countries, the desire for study originated in the women; and it 
was they who came knocking, first unheeded, at the doors of 
learning, which opened slowly, at first by inches, then wider and 
wider. France knows of no such struggle. The doors of her 
universities were never closed to women, though it is probable 
that no one realized this fact, until the first adventurous woman 
found that she had but to knock and walk in. When the women 
wished to study, they found the lectures open. * * * Of all Euro- 
pean countries, Germany is the last to realize the necessity of 
giving her daughters higher education.”-—— We have referred be- 
fore to Henry Holt’s thoughtful series of papers on the ‘‘ Social 
Discontent,” of which the third deals with ‘‘ More Remedies,” 
——Richard Burton writes of ‘‘ The Healthful Tone for American 
Literature.” We agree with him on most points, but must remind 
him that art for art’s sake is the art that artists most appreciate, 
and that it need not necessarily belong to the naturalistic school, 
nor ‘‘ trifle with non-essentials.’’ Verlaine’s mystic strophes are 
as truly art as are his ‘‘ Poémes Saturniens.”” On the other hand, 
delightful and fascinating as ‘‘ Trilby” is, we cannot subscribe to 
Mr. Burton's statement that Du Maurier gave us in that story 
‘‘an example of the true artist’s handling of such a theme.” 
Looked at from the literary craftsman’s point of view (the art-for- 
art’s-sake standpoint), ‘‘ Trilby”’ is a very unsatisfactory perform- 
ance,——To be noted, also, is Justin McCarthy's sketchy study 
of Lord Rosebery. 


‘¢ The Pall [all Magazine ”’ 

AN ATMOSPHERE of crime hangs over the stories in the April 
Pall Mall—of wholesale murder and single murder, and eke of 
hallucination and the misery that miscegenation brings. The 
poetry is excellent, and includes verses by Norman Gale, Alfred 
Austin and E, M, de Fonblanque. Something of a revelation is 
Charles Geard’s paper on ‘‘ Yachting in France,” from which we 
learn that the republic in which red tape interferes so successfully 
with liberty, equality and fraternity has nearly 4000 miles of canal 
and 2000 more of canalised rivers. The illustrations show the 
picturesqueness of the regions these canals traverse. —-—R. Bruce 
Boswell tells in an illustrated article of ‘‘ Footprints of the Devil in 
Our Own Country”—English bits of scenery to which popular 
tradition has given the devil's name.——Invariably interesting is 
Mr. Walter Besant’s serial history of ‘‘ Westminster,” with its 
philosophical side-lights on society and manners. ——Lieut.-Gen. 
Wood contributes the second part of his study on ‘‘ Cavalry in the 
Waterloo Campaign.”” The article is accompanied by a map and 
portraits of Kellerman, Sir Thomas Picton and the Prince of 
Orange.——-W. H. Grenfell writes ‘Concerning the House of 
Lords and Socialism "; Admiral Fanshawe objects to some re- 
marks on Sir Hew Damrymple, made by Lord Roberts in his arti- 
cle on ‘* The Rise of Wellington ”; and *‘ ‘A Griffin’ after ‘ Pig,’”’ 
by H. Gordon Casserly, is a chapter of Indian sport. The illus- 
trations are up to the usual standard of the magazine. 





‘*Lippincott’s Magazine "’ 

ANNA ROBESON Brown's ‘‘ Alain of Halfdene” is the com- 
plete novel in this number, It deals with pirates, the recovery of 
a stolen vessel and the rescue of a beautiful young woman, and 
the scenes are laid on the American coast in the times of Presi- 
dent Washington.——Mme. Melba writes of Grand Opera, and 
Champion Bissell devotes a sonnet to her song; Mary E. Stickney 
has collected some specimens and traits of ‘* Bucolic Journalism 
of the West”; Lee J. Vance traces the ‘‘ Evolution of Table 
Manners”; Wolf von Schierbrand describes ‘‘ Woman's Lot in 
Persia”; and Alvan F. Sanboth describes his system of ‘* Cheap 
Living in Paris.” Three letters of Hiram Powers, written in 1835, 
are printed under the head ‘‘Hiram Powers in Washington”; 
and there are short stories by Mrs. Poultney Bigelow, Genie H. 
Rosenfeld, Mary Dawson and Marjorie Richardson.——J. W. 
Abernethy discusses ‘‘ The Womanliness of Literary Women,” 
protesting against woman's work in the field of realism, where she 
tries her best to write as men do. Mr. Abernethy considers it the 
woman writer's mission to introduce the feminine element into 
fiction. He quotes the example of George Eliot; in fact, the lat- 
ter part of his paper is principally devoted to a eulogy of the writer 
of ‘* Middlemarch.” 
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‘* The Cosmopolitan »? 

Mrs. ROBERT P. PORTER gives a rapid sketch of the life of 
Nelson‘s Lady Hamilton in ‘‘ The Nymph of the Attitudes,” which 
is profusely illustrated with reproductions of the beautiful English- 
woman's many portraits by Romney, Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Rehburg.—-—A sympathetic paper is James Lane Allen's ‘Eng. 
lish Wood-Notes.”’ He notes the love of Englishmen of all classes 
for birds, as seen in the squares, parks and gardens of their cities 
and towns, and gives a description of the nightingale’s song that 
is truly remarkable. The East is well represented by articles 
on ‘‘ Picturesque Papua,” by O. M. Spencer, ‘‘ The Krakatoa 
Eruption,” by Jean T. van Gestel, the only European who saw 
that terrible outbreak of nature and lived to tell the story; and 
‘*China and Japan,” by George Frederick Seward, who considers 
the adoption of Occidental forms of government by Oriental Japan 
as an experiment the wisdom whereof may well be questioned, —— 
Judge Tourgee continues ‘‘ The Story of a Thousand.” There 
are short stories by Gertrude Hall and Gertrude Stanton, poems 
by J. L. Spalding and Archibald Lampman, and an article on 
‘* English Country-House Parties,” by Lady Colin Campbell. Fran- 
cisque Sarcey writes of French artists in America. 








‘¢ New England [lagazine’’ 

THE OPENING ARTICLE, by Clara Erskine Clement, on ‘* Later 
Religious Art in America,” is illustrated from paintings by John 
La Farge, William Morris Hunt, Elihu Vedder, Charles Sprague 
Pearce, Frank V. Du Mond and Mary L. Macomber.——Ad- 
mirers of the late Lucy Larcom will welcome a reproduction in 
facsimile of the MS. of one of her poems, written early in the days 
of her teaching at Wheaton Seminary, Norton.——As is usual in 
this magazine, historical subjects are well represented, among 
them being ‘‘ The Physicians of Early New England,” by May 
Kelsey Champion, ‘‘ Days in Confederate Prisons,’’ by William C, 
Bates, and ‘‘ New England Sectionalism,’’ by Corinne Bacon,—— 
The fact that at Yalethis year, ‘‘for the first time in almost two 
hundred years, commencement is not simply to be omitted—as 
has before happened on occasion—but is to be surrendered, never 
to be revived,” has led Arthur Reed Kimball to give a short re- 
view of ‘‘ The Changing Character of Commencement.’’——An 
article on ‘‘ Joseph Jefferson at Home,” by William Bryant, is 
illustrated with portraits, views and reproductions of some of Mr. 
Jefferson’s own successful attempts in painting. O. B. Super 
gives a full account of ‘‘ Indian Education at Carlisle.” The rest 
of the contents include stories by Joanna E. Wood, Mary G. L. 
Underwood and Dorothy Prescott, several poems, and an article 
on ‘‘ New England Butterflies,” by Margaret W. Leighton, illus- 
trated from drawings by Charlotte A. Jones. 








+s The Review of Reviews ”” 

THE HAPPENINGS of the month are reviewed, as usual, in the 
first part of this number of the Revéew, the portraits accompany- 
ing the text being of Attorney-General Olney, the Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, John Henry Smith, Senator McBride, Senator Schoup, 
the Hons, Wilson S, Bissell, William L. Wilson and M. W. Ran- 
som, Prof. John Stuart Blackie, Sir Henry Rawlinson and Frederick 
Douglass. There are, also, views of the Washington Arch, the 
Houses of Parliament, and a map of the German Ship-Canal.—— 
J. Irving Manatt contributes a paper on ‘‘ The Living Greek: a 
Glance at His Politics and Progress,” with portraits of King 
George, the Queen, the royal princes, Nicholas Delyanni, Tri 
coupis, views of Athens, etc.——Frederick William Holls gives 
a biographical sketch of the late S. Dana Horton; and Albert Shaw 
discusses *‘ Our Civic Renaissance,” the portraits of the following 
leaders being given:—Lyman J. Gage, Ralph M. Easley, Samuel 
B. Capen, Edwin D. Mead, George Burnham, Jr., Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, the Hon. James C. Carter, 
Dr. John M. Gregory, the Rev. D, D. MacLaurin, Melvil Dewey 
and the Rt. Rev. William Croswell Doane. Mr. Stead's reviews 
of ‘‘The Foundations of Belief” and Hackel’s ‘‘ Monism  afe 
accompanied by portraits of the Rt. Hon, Arthur J. Balfour, Mr. 
Gladstone, Dr. Heckel, G. J. Romanes and Herbert Spencer. 





THE APRIL English Illustrated Magazine opens with a story 
by Mary E. Wilkins, ‘‘ Comfort Peace and Her Gold Ring. 
Among the contents is, further, a review of Mr. Balfour's ‘ Foun- 
dations of Belief,” by Archdeacon Farrar. 

—The class of ’95 of the University of Minnesota has founded 
The Minnesota Magazine. The first (March) number contains & 
portrait of President Cyrus Northrop of the University. : 
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THERE IS A man in New York who at this present moment 
knows just how Sir Isaac Newton must have felt when his dog 
upset the lamp and destroyed the work of a lifetime. That man 
is Mr. W. H. Rideing of Zhe Youth's Companion, For the past 
three years Mr. Rideing has been engaged upon a book of travels, 
and last week he finished it. The manuscript was neatly arranged 
and lying upon a table in his hotel parlor when he threw what he 
supposed was a spent match into a china dish on the same table. 
The match was not spent, neither did it drop into the china dish. 
On the contrary, it fell into the thick of the manuscript. Mr. 
Rideing passed into another room to get his hat and coat prepara- 
tory to a call upon his publisher. Before he was ready for the 
street, he heard his wife cry ‘‘ Fire,’’ and when he turned around 
the manuscript was in flames. Rugs were thrown upon it, but 
they were made of jute and only added to the blaze, Luckily the 
house was fireproof, and there was a hose in the hall just outside 
the door. The flames were soon extinguished, but the manuscript 
was utterly destroyed. It was fortunate that the fire did not reach 
to the other side of the room, where, in the pigeon-holes of a desk, 
were several thousand dollars’ worth of manuscripts belonging to 
other people that Mr. Rideing had been reading. The moral of 
this tale is that spent matches, like unloaded pistols, are the most 
-dangerous sort. ; 

* * * 


I SEE THAT State Senator Mullen has introduced a bill at Al- 
bany in which the ‘‘ posting of theatrical or other bills with indecent 
pictures is prohibited, as is also the publication of so-called high- 
art pictures in any magazine, newspaper or other publication.” 
May I ask this particularly particular Senator, who is to say what 
constitutes an indecent picture? Is he going to forbid the publi- 
cation of reproductions of the old masters as well as of ‘‘ living 
pictures"’? He will be a very silly Senator, if he tries to do any- 
thing of the sort. The American people would not submit to any 
such censorship. Public opinion is our best censor. We are not 
‘children, and we don't propose to have men who can’t tell an oil- 
painting from a chromo, and to whom the Venus de Milo is 
merely a ‘‘ stone gal,” dictating to us in matters of art. 


* * * 


ENGLAND HAS a literary censorship, and what does it amount 
to? It permits Grant Allen and Mary L. Pendered and prohibits 
Mr, Heinemann, We want none of this sort of thing. A censor 
who was of any practical use would have to be an ideal person, a 
judge who could not make mistakes—in short, a man such as does 
not exist. 

*~ * 


ONE MUST GO ABROAD for home news! Here is an illustra- 
tion of the fact, from the London Literary World :— 

‘*Few of those who saw Mrs. Burton Harrison, whose ‘ Bachelor 
Maid’ is to be the new ‘ Autonym,’ at the various literary events in Lon- 

‘don last year, would imagine that this descendant (she was born Constance 

Cary Fairfax) of the Lord Fairfax, who owned half the State of Virginia 
and has come down in history as the generous patron of George Washing- 
"ton, was fifty-nine years old. She certainly does not look anything like 
‘fifty, but she was born in 1835, and published her ‘Golden Rod’ as far 
back as 1879. She is the favorite serialist of Zhe Century Magazine, 
and the leading literary society woman in New York.” 

In the first place, Mrs, Harrison was ot ‘* born Constance Cary 
Fairfax”; if she had been, there would have been no need of 
christening her. She was not even born ‘Fairfax’: she was 
‘born a Cary, and christened ‘‘ Constance.” In the second place, 
she was not born in 1835, but ten years later, and is consequently 
about fifty Years of age; as a matter of fact, I believe she is a little 
‘under two score years and ten. She has two or three strapping 
sons, however, and has confessed to being a grandmother since 
March 30, that being the date of the second Constance Cary Har- 
‘rison’s birth, 

* * * 

AM REMINDED by the London weekly’s error of the delicious 
‘slip of one of the ‘‘ great dailies” of New York, which alluded 
“once to‘? the Duchess of Marlborough (#ée Mrs. Hamersley) ”! 


* * * 


THE RETAIL DRYGOODS sHopPS are learning to look upon litera- 
. ure as a capital walking-stick, if not a crutch. In several Sixth 
Avenue houses, new books by popular writers have long been used 
as ‘‘ leaders "—the technical name, I believe, for goods sold at little 
‘OF No profit, sometimes even at a loss, for the sake of drawing 


“eastomers, with a view of getting them to buy other wares as well. 
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But in certain ‘‘ universal stores,” like Wanamaker’s, the book 
department is run as a regular branch of the business. 1 was 
told the other day by a man who ought to know—Mr,. Warren 
Snyder, who for eight years has had charge of the department— 
that in 1887 the book business of this particular shop was as large 
as that of any regular retail bookstore in the country, and is now 
as large as that of any two. Mr. Snyder has just come oyer, here 
to take charge of the book department at Hilton, Hughes & Co,’s, 
and expects to build up as big a business here as he managed to 
establish in Philadelphia, It may be that the conditions are less 
favorable in New York than in the Quaker City, but the experi- 
ment will be watched with interest by the regular sellers of books, 
who have hitherto had nothing to fear from the competition at 
Broadway and Ninth Street. Even if the business should grow to 
huge proportions, as it well may, it is unlikely to affect such places 
as the Scribner’s, Dodd, Mead & Co.'s, the Putnams’, or E. P, 
Dutton & Co.'s, It would be more apt to injure more ** popular” 
shops, yet I do not believe that even on these the effect would be 
serious. It is more likely that small bookshops out of town would 
feel the competition; and a good part of the trade would probably 
be the result of a demand largely stimulated if not actually created 
by the opportunity of buying books under the same roof, if not at 
the same counter, with kitchen utensils, underwear, carpets and 


groceries. 
+ * * 


ANOTHER NEW-COMER FROM Philadelphia is Mr. Manly H. 
Gillam, sometime managing-editor of the Record of that city, and 
later still Mr. Wanamaker's advertising manager. Mr. Gillam is 
a past-master of the art of spending money freely and to good 
purpose in newspaper advertising, and is expected to make the 
house with which he has identified himself as potent in Park Row 
newspaper Offices as is that of his former chief in those of Chestnut 
Street. But he knows how to save money, as well as how to 
spend it, and, I am told, has made an economy of several thousand 
dollars a year merely by turning up the tail of the ‘'g” in the name 
of Hughes, as printed in the firm's advertisements !° 


* * * 


TO RETURN TO THE ‘‘BARGAIN-COUNTER " for a moment: 
A special sale of silks was recently advertised to occur at a certain 
hour in one of the largest New York shops, and an excited crowd 
of women was in attendance when the clock struck ten. A 
scramble ensued, which might fairly be called a free fight. In the 
mélée a \ong roll of stuff got twisted about one woman's mouth, 
and another around another woman’s neck; and what with the 
tugging and jerking at the two ends, there was in the latter case a 
narrow escape from strangulation, A third woman, from the 
suburbs, who stood on the edge of the crowd, afraid to risk her 
life by venturing in, was suddenly struck by a piece of goods, 
flung wildly away by some one in the thick of the fight. She 
managed to keep hold of it, and it proved to be the very thing she 
had come to buy, but had decided to save a surgeon's services by 
not battling for, Is not the excifement of such a sale as this a fair 
substitute for the perilous pleasures of the polls, sighed for by 
woman-suffragists ? 

* * &* 

IT WOULD SEEM as though there were no limit to what science 
might accomplish, All the difficult things are made easy, all the 
wonders are accomplished right before our eyes, and we have long 
since ceased to marvel. We thought that the Bell telephone was 
little short of magic, but now another invention has been made 
which will make that of Bell old-fashioned and out of date. The 
Mutual Automatic Telephone is said to have got rid of the awful 
nuisance of the central office, and to have dispensed with what 
is familiarly know as the ‘‘hello-girl.” All who have suffered 
the trials of telephoning through a central office will appreciate this 
welcome change. With the new invention you merely touch a 
key bearing the number of the telephone you wish to ring up, and | 
the connection is made direct. There will be no helloing girl to 
ask you every minute, ‘* Have you finished ?” while you are straining 
your ears to hear what the person you are talking to is saying. it 
seems to me that I never begin talking over a wire before ‘‘ Cen- 
tral” tries to cut me off. Then another thing will be avoided— 
the overhearing of other people’s conversation. Such silly con- 
versation it usually is, too. I have even heard people trying to 
kiss over the wire. You can imagine how trying that is when 
one is intent upon getting an answer to an important question. 
Now, when people take this foolish means of expressing affection 
it will at least be private and everyone else that happens to be at 
a wire will not be forced to hear their billing and cooing, 
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‘*‘ Many Inventions ”’ 


A FRIEND in Washington sent me a few days ago a clipping 
from the Star of that city, which had been copied from the Phila- 
delphia 7imes, The head-lines over the extract read: ‘‘ Wealth to 
Poverty. A once gifted Songstress with Barely Enough to Sustain 
Life,” and this was the opening paragraph :— 

‘*In that stony region given over to boarding houses near 15th Street 

and Third Avenue, in the city of New York, there lives in a small hall- 
room a gray, withered woman whose gifts once made her famous. Her 
face is pallid and drawn, and around her sunken, black eyes are dark 
circles. She speaks to no one and only goes out in the evening to get a 
meal at some cheap restaurant on the East Side. And this woman is 
Mrs. Strakosch, n¢e Clara Louise Kellogg. There is hardly a music- 
loving Philadelphian who will fail to recall her.” 
Now this was startling news to me. Mrs. Strakosch and I have 
been intimate friends for some twenty-five years, so you can im- 
agine that such a statement as this gave me something of a shock 
as wellas a surprise. I was particularly surprised, as only on Sun- 
day last I had lunched with her at her apartment in the Westmore- 
land at 17th Street and Union Square—a very good luncheon, too, 
for her cook is an admirable one, and I had not suspected the ap- 
proaching change in her condition. It must have been a terribly 
sudden change, indeed, for while her dark-brown hair was not un- 
mixed with gray, there were no signs of withering about her. In 
fact, I should have called her decidedly plump. Her face may have 
been ‘‘pallid,”’ for she never at any time had much color, but her 
eyes were not ‘‘sunken,” neither were there dark circles under 
them. She ‘‘ speaks to no one,” says this paragraph, which is not 
very flattering to my vanity, for she talked a good deal to me, es- 
pecially about opening her country house earlier than usual this 
spring, and promised me long drives behind her team of bays if I 
would pay her a longer visit than I usualiy do, when the laurels 
begin to blossom. I remember now that she did say something 
about going out at night: she had bought seats to see Réjane 
(at $2.50 each), and it was for an evening performance, not 
a matinée. 

Of course, after reading this statement, I went at once to the 
Westmoreland to see what had caused so sudden a change, not 
only in Mrs, Strakosch’'s personal appearance, but in her financial 
condition as well, and to offer what small assistance I might to 
my old friend. The apartment looked just the same. There were 
the Turkish rugs on the floors, the costly paintings on the walls, the 
cabinets filled with silver gimcracks, the silk embroideries, the Vene- 
tian glass, the fine old furniture—nothing had happened to ¢hem, 
at least. The prima-donna’s voice called me into the library, 
where, spread on lounge and chairs, were a lot of newly imported 
gowns she had just bought and wished me to admire. She had 
not withered a bit—I never saw her looking better. 1 looked at 
her bright eyes, but could see no dark circles. She was in the best 
of spirits and seemed very pleased with her purchases. I could not 
understand it. There were no signs of poverty here, and yet the 
newspaper had been very explicit, and newspapers are so careful 
to be correct when making statements about people. 1 made some 
excuse to get into the music-room, and there, undetected, I drew 
the newspaper clipping from my pocket and read the closing para- 
graph :— 

** She now had an estate amounting to half a million and took good 
care of it until 1881, when she met an Englishman named Durfee, a 
pore fellow, who wanted to establish in England a big publishing- 

use like Norman Munro & Co,’s, turn out the same class of literature, 
and Mrs. Strakosch put in $100,000, Her returns were 50 per cent., 
paid out of her money as it was afterwards discovered. About $400,c00 
was obtained from her and then the smash came. There was still a 
moderate competency left, but this went into bucket-shops and mining 
shares, and with this came the end,” 

Now here was something like truth at last. This statement had 
some foundation and here it is: At the time that Mr. O. M, Dun- 
ham bought out the American interest of Cassell & Co. of Lon- 
don, he‘ organized a stock-cotipany, and Mrs. Strakosch bought 
$2500 worth of stock. For one or two years she got ten per cent. 
interest. Then came the crash, Mr, Dunham fled and she was 
**out”’ just the $2500 she had put into the business. She did 
think of buying more stock when the company was reorganized, 
but deCided that she had better not sell any of her railroad stocks 
and bonds at that time, as they were all paying a fair rate of in- 
terest. The ‘‘ Englishman named Durfee ” is probably the Amer- 
ican named Dunham, and the $400,000 should be $2500. No re- 
porter would spoil a good story for such slight differences. I only 

that, while he was at it, he did not make it just a little 
more picturesque by saying that the old crone sitting on the curb- 
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stone at 14th Street and Fourth Avenue grinding her hurdy-gurdy 
with one hand and holding out atin cup for pennies with the other, 
was none other than the once famous prima-donna, Clara Louise 
Kellogg. JEANNETTE L, GILDER, 





A Reply to the Bishops’ Pastoral 


IN OUR ISSUE of Feb. 23, we republished from the 7yzbune the 
letters in which Bishop Potter and Bishop Doane supplemented the 
recent Bishops’ Pastoral. To-day we reprint, from the same 
journal, the latter (and longer) half of a clergyman’s protest against 
the Pastoral :— 

‘* IT cannot in conscience teach that the doctrine of the virgin 
birth of our Lord is an absolute essential of the Christian faith, | 
am confident that a man may be faithful without receiving that 
doctrine. 

‘*Nor is it possible for me to say that the holy Scriptures are 
inspired of God in a peculiar and miraculous manner, distinguish- 
ing them from all other writings. The doctrine that the Bible 
alone is inspired is, 1 think, full of dishonor to the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and full of discouragement to the spirits of living men, 
And the teaching that it is miraculously and infallibly inspired has 
been, as an historical fact, the spring of endless sectarian dis- 
cord and the source of the most deadly kind of intellectual pride— 
the pride which, exulting in its superior insight, masks under the 
guise of humble obedience to the Word, 

‘*T cannot but regard as vain and illusory the notion that God 
has anywhere in Pope, Bible or general council furnished us with 
an infallible standard of truth, outside of the still and humble 
heart of man and the everlasting realities of the world around us, 
The steady urgency and pressure of these realities is authority suf- 
ficient, infallible and ultimately irresistible. 1 cannot suppose that 
the truth touching the eternal relations of man to man and of man 
to God needs to have a guard of learned men set over it for 
protection. Truthis fact, and the thing todo with a fact is not to 
protect it, but to respect it—conform one’s life to it. 

‘Faithful churchmen will, I think, best preserve and increase 
the world's faith in the tremendous facts of our religion by trusting 
themselves to those facts and showing by visible demonstration 
that it is possible to stand upright thereon and walk. The truths 
of our ancient faith cry out to-day, not for masters to interpret 
them from of old, but for martyrs to prove them anew. 

‘* As to the ordination vows, I hold it to be immoral and un- 
manly for one to make oath as to how he will think anf speak to- 
morrow. Such an oath is in character not easily distinguished 
from that of Herod in the Scripture story, and is likely to lead to 
killing of prophets. The ordination vows of a minister of the 
church | take to be not intellectual bonds to bind him down to 
formularies, but spiritual bonds—a kind of solemn and awful 
sacrament, to lift him up and bind him body and soul tu Christ. 

‘«T make no plea for what is called freedom of thought. I do 
not, for a moment, think that men can think out a way to right 
living. I hold, on the contrary, that it is necessary through hu- 
mility and self-devotion to live out a way to right thinking. | 
contend simply for the faith of the Apostolic Church—the faith 
that is most ancient and most modern. 

‘‘I have high hopes that God will make this Church of ours 
deep and wide enough of heart to hold the heart of the Nation— 
to answer the mute longing of the shepherdless multitude, to take 
up the cry of the oppressed, to stir strong souls to voluntary servi- 
tude, to fulfil the spiritual meeting of democracy, and to build here 
the City of Faith. I am persuaded that these things will be im- 
possible to us if we rest in a faith documentary, traditional and 
reminiscent. 

‘*It is with a poignant regret that I am constrained to put my- 
self thus in a kind of insurrection against my superiors in the 
Church—especially so because it happens that I have stood in 4 
near relation to three of the signers of this pastoral letter, and one 
of them has been to me for a long time preceptor and counsellor in 
a very special sense. Yet a wrong thing is no less wrong because 
good men espouse it. : 

‘« And this pastoral letter, gracious and engaging in its form, 
seems to me to be the culminating expression of a wrong thing at 
this moment dominant in the life of the Church, to its great detr- 
ment and danger. It is because it is thus truly representative that 
I take issue with it and set myself in opposition to it. _I intend, 
at whatever risk of seeming presumptuous and self-willed, from 
this day to do everything that one man can do in the pulpit, 
public prints, in private and by every means, to deliver the Church 
from the influence which thus pervades it, to dissipate its vain 
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pedantic pretension, to disturb its stupefying calm and smooth 
content and to recall it to humility and a real faith. - 

**I pray to be set right if I am wrong. 

‘¢ COHASSET, MASS., March 4, 1895. CHARLES FERGUSON,” 


London Letter 


THE PRESENT WEEK will not soon be forgotten: it has made 
an end (for this must surely be the end ?) of one of the pleasantest, 
most wholesome entertainments that ever existed in London, Ten 
days ago Alfred Reed, the manager of the German Reed Enter- 
tainment at St. George’s Hall, died after a long and troublesome 
illness. Last Saturday he was followed by Corney Grain, and on 
Monday by Mrs. German Reed, the widow of the founder of the 
“show.” There is something almost tragic in this coincidence of 
misfortune. But Londoners, and country-folk as well, feel more 
than mere outside sympathy; there is an absolute sense of per- 
sonal loss, It is sixteen years now since Mrs. German Reed re- 
tired from the stage, and to the younger generation she was little 
butaname. Our fathers have declared unto us her exceliences 
upon Macready’s stage, —the ‘‘ airy fairy ” lissomeness of her Ariel, 
the strange glamor of her Hecate. Most of us never saw her, how- 
ever—her triumphs were of the past. With Corney Grain it is 
another matter. Everyone has seen him. To many of us a visit 
to his palace of pleasure was our first experience of London dissi- 
pation, and everyone who saw him once, returned to see him 
again. It seems impossible to realize that the hearty laugh, the 
dancing tune are stilled forever. He possessed, indeed, the quint- 
essence of humor; he was a satirist without favor and without 
prejudice. It is easy enough to be satirical; if one loses hold upon 
good-nature; it is the true artist, the real friend of man, who 
‘*wounds with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.”” And Corney 
Grain surveyed mankind from every standpoint: he kept ever 
moving with the movement around him. In his last entertainment, 
in which I saw him but a few weeks before his death, was a picture 
of the New Woman in childhood—‘* Little Miss Prig,””"—which 
overflowed with wit and commonsense. The little Miss Prigs 
in the audience laughed as heartily as anyone. But they, will not 
forget it. Corney Grain had many friends, and was the soul of 
kindliness, He is missed to-day at his club, where he was con- 
stantly to be found: he is missed in a hundred houses where he 
was a welcome guest. Not least, however, in their sense of loss 
are the many friends whom he never met-save with the footlights 
between them, with whom he never spoke apart, but who still feel 
that they knew the man, appreciated his worth, and that they are 
infinitely the poorer for his death. And their name is legion. 

. The vague rumors with regard to Mr. Astor’s relations to Lon- 
don journalism have at last been precipitated into fact: it is an- 
nounced that Zhe Pall Mall Budget will cease after next week, 
The newspaper reader loses much by the decision. The Budget 
has, during the last few months, afforded more entertaining letter- 
press and far better illustrations than either of its rivals, the S?. 
James's and the Westminster : in many respects it has challenged 
comparison with the best of the illustrated papers, It is said that, 
under its present editor, the circulation has immensely increased ; it 
would, indeed, be strange if it were not so. Still, there were 
‘* features” that were almost too good for sixpence. The colored 
supplements must have cost a considerable sum, more than could 
easily be covered by circulation. There will be one good paper 
less next week; that, at least, is certain. New journals spring up 
every day, however. It is scarcely possible to keep pace with 
them. Zhe Hour, which Mr. C. N. Williamson and Mr. Pinker 
have been considering these many months, is to make an appear- 
ance next week. I hear, too, that some time in the summer Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll will start a new weekly paper, which will give a 
large space to literary interests. For more homely tastes Mr. 
Harmsworth of Answers has this week put forth Home Chat, 
which sells in large numbers at the street-corners. There was 
surely never such a time for editorial energy. 

The Scotch school of fiction, after having enjoyed an Indian 
summer of success, is attracting the unfavorable notice of critics 
atlast. Itis, doubtless, as well: we are all apt to be too eager 
Over the new thing. Mr. W. E. Henley will print in the April num- 
ber of The New Review a slashing attack by Mr. J. H. Millar upon 
the Scots ‘* parochial ” school, under the heading of ‘‘ The Liter- 
ature of the Kailyard.” Following upon the discussion which 
Faged round Mr, Ian Maclaren’s interview, this is likely to stem 
the current of indiscriminate praise. Mention of Mr. Henley re- 

me of one of the Lounger’s recent paragraphs apropos of 


__ “The Wares of Autolycus.” I gather that, seeking port after a 
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somewhat amusing storm of mistakes, the lively contributor of that 
readable column has decided that ‘‘ The Wares” in the Pail Mail 
are contributed entirely by Mrs, Meynell. That would, in truth, be 
a unique performance, were it so; but the facts are otherwise. 
This Autolycus column is written by six different hands, one each 
day. Mrs. Meynell does one, Miss Violet Hunt is responsible, I 
believe, for Wednesday, and Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell is the 
author of the most popular of the series—that which appears on 
Saturday and deals with cooking as a fine art. Her column is, I 
understand, as ingenious in its recipes as it undoubtedly is 
sprightly and witty in style. 

While I am touching on matters personal, may I reply to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Clifford Neff, of Cleveland, Ohio, who has, in the pages 
of The Critic, made inquiry with regard to the genesis of the 
Johnson Club? Apropos of some remarks of mine in a recent 
London Letter, my correspondent asked whether the present John- 
son Club was an outcome of a certain Rasselas Club, which existed 
in London in the early years of the century. Upon reading her 
communication, I wrote to Mr. Edward J. Leveson, the Scribe of 
the Club, who keeps all records of its transactions, He kindly re- 
plies :—‘‘ I have only to say that the Johnson Club is the outcome 
of a few friends who met together on 13 Dec., 1884, the centenary 
of Dr. Johnson's death. I have never heard of the Rasselas 
Club.””. Other inquiries which I have made prove that all record 
of the earlier club has been obliterated, at least among those who 
would most naturally be expected to know of it. 

‘‘ The Tyranny of the Novel” has recently been manifested in 
the new departure by which 7e Times, the most conservative of 
journals, has decided to print fiction in its weekly edition. The 
next attraction of this sort is to be a story by Mr. Egerton Castle, 
the distinguished authority upon the foil, which willbe commenced 
shortly. The story is called ‘‘ The Light of Scarthey,” and will 
eventually be published in book-form by Messrs, Osgood, Mcll- 
vaine & Co, 

It is announced that the author of ‘‘A Superfluous Woman” 
will next week enter the lists with Mrs. Humphry Ward. *‘ Transi- 
tion,"’ the new novel by this anonymous author, deals with social- 
ism, and seeks to set forth, more correctly than did ‘' Marcella,” 
the life and aims of English socialists, There will be, also, a 
character closely modelled upon a leading politician, upon whom 
it is not recorded. By the way, The Daily Telegraph to-day re- 
peats an old error, originating, I believe, in New York. It af- 
firms that ‘‘ A Superfluous Woman.” was written by Mme. Sarah 
Grand. The statement is absolutely incorrect—is, indeed, upon 
the face of it, absurd. Still, it is worth correcting once again, in 
case it should get copied into irresponsible newspapers. The 
identity of the author of ‘‘ Transition” has been kept a close 
secret. The book is understood to be by a lady, but it is no 
more by Sarah Grand than it is by Mrs, Humphry Ward herself. 

LONDON, 22 March, 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH, 


Boston Letter 


THERE ARE LIVELY times over ‘‘ Trilby” in Boston, and it 
may not be amiss to add something to Zhe Critic's ‘‘ Trilbyana”™ 
this week. In the first place, a novel race for the public, with 
Boston authors and publishers as competitors, has been one of the 
results of Du Maurier’s book. About two weeks ago a gentleman 
who was plodding through the old volumes at the Boston Athen- 
zum—I will give his name since he is the inaugurator of the new 
Trilby, Mr. Bradford Torrey,—by chance ran across a book, long 
out of print, bearing upon its title-page the words ‘' Trilby, Le 
Lutin d’Argyle.” As I told last week, this is the story which Mr. 
Dole has just translated; but I did not then know the details sur- 
rounding the birth of that translation. Therein lies the excitement 
for the Boston authors and publishers. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
one of the editors of The Youth's Companion, wrote a paragraph 
or two about the discovery of this work for his *‘ Listener” column 
in the 7ranscripft, and astonished not only the general reading 
public but also the scholars in French literature, who had f 
ten all about the fact that Charles Nodier had put forth this book 
in the year 1822, Now, when the matter was called to their atten- 
tion, they recalled how wide was the fame of the work in those 
early days. Two publishing-houses, Estes & Lauriat and Lam- 
son, Wolff & Co., saw great opportunities here to capture the 
public eye with the story, which, it seems probable, suggested the 
title of Du Maurier’s work. Mr. Dole was commissioned by the 
first-named house to make the translation, and Miss Minna Caro- 
line Smith received from Lamson, Wolff & Co. a like commission. 
Mr. Dole is a busy man, yet he made this translation in four days, 
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Chapter , as he wrote, the copy was sent to the printer 
and the proofs rushed back to him, and a plate was cast as soon as 
each page was finished. On Monday afternoon, March 25—just 
five days after the book had been put in the translator's hands— 
the printed sheets were pouring out from the press. On Friday 
afternoon the book was ready for sale. Miss Smith, too, had 
been prompt with her work, and, as a tesult, Saturday's morning 
papers bore the advertisement of two editions of ‘‘ Trilby, the 
Fairy of Argyle.” But her publishers, though they led in the 
time of printing, doing all the mechanical work in fifty hours, 
were about twenty hours behind Estes & Lauriat in issuing their 
‘book, putting it on the market on Saturday afternoon. 

Another Trilby matter is of considerable interest to authors and 
publishers for the copyright question involved, Elmer Chickering, 
the well-known photographer of Boston, took some pictures of 
A. M, Palmer’s company in the play of ‘‘Trilby.’’ They natu- 
tally came into great demand at once. But here the difficulty en- 
sued. Rushing over the wires came a message from Harper & 
Bros,, saying that, as the characters were made up after Du 
Maurier’s drawings, they should regard the sale of any such pic- 
tures as an infringement of their copyright. To this Mr. Chicker- 
mg disagreed, on the ground that the photographs were not copies 
of any drawings, but of actual scenes on the stage, which any man 
might sketch. Telegrams flew back and forth, but Harper & 
Bros. would not yield. Meanwhile, the papers sought for the 
photographs, and Mr. Palmer, I understand, was very willing to 
receive the advertisement their publication would insure; but Du 
Maurier’s publishers still held off. At last Mr. Chickering must 
have come to the decision that he would fight it out on his own 
line, for 1 notice that two of the New York papers of Sunday last 
had some of the ‘‘ Trilby”’ pictures taken by him. Inasmuch as 
he has 160 negatives, the question is of some moment. 

Recently there was a letter in 7he Critic calling attention to the 
“old English dramatists,” and that leads me to say that a useful 
work bearing upon that topic has been compiled by Mrs. Erving 
Winslow, which will soon be published by Lee & Shepard. Mrs. 
Winslow's readings in New York and Boston have received pleas- 
ant attention, and as her book gives not only a large number of 
carefully selected scenes from the works of typical English drama- 
tists, but also her own comments upon the authors, the plays and 
the characters, her published ‘‘ Readings’”’ will assist in instruc- 
tion as well as in entertainment. Here and there she gives a little 
glimpse of performances of some of the plays. It would have been 
very pleasant, could she have found more room in the book for her 
reminiscences of this kind, since her stage experience as leading 
lady of the famous old Boston Museum Company, under the name 
ef Catherine Reignolds, brought her wide experience and consider- 
able fame. 

Mr. Beerbohm-Tree lectured at Harvard last week, and received 
many congratulations upon his interesting talk. The most remark- 
able feature of the day, however, it seems to me, was the compli- 
ment paid him by Prof. Pierce, who not only stands eminent in 
the Harvard Faculty but is known, also, as a theatre-goer of many 
years’ experience. In introducing Mr. Tree, he said:—‘‘I feel 
that I am safe in saying that Mr. Tree’s Hamlet is the most spirit- 
ual, the most poetic, the noblest in its delicate insight, the simplest 
and least affected, and the most individual that this generation has 
seen.” 

A copy of the famous Aitken Bible, the first Bible in the Eng- 
lish language printed in America, was sold at auction here, the 
other day, for $300, The imprint reads :—‘‘ Philadelphia: Printed 
and sold by R. Aitken, at Pope’s Head, three doors above the 
coffee house in Market st. M.DCC,L.XXXII.’"——Prof. Dunbar, 
Dean of the Harvard Faculty of Arts and Sciences, has gone to 
Europe for the benefit of his health. He took President Eliot’s 
place during the latter's Egyptian trip. Prof. Pierce, Dean of the 
Graduate School, will carry on Prof. Dunbar’s duties. ——The 
teachers who read TheCrtic will be interested in a decision reached 
by the School Committee of the city of Malden, one of Boston's 
suburbs. The Committee has decided that henceforth only single 
women or widows will be employed. Married women, they say, 
have breadwinners to work for them, and therefore do not need 
the places, The committeeman who offered the order further made 
the ungallant remark that single teachers were generally ladies 
who would not receive offers of marriage! 

BosTON, 2 April, 1895. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 


Mrs, ELIZABETH CADY STANTON’S recollections are to be 
brought out in book-form next autumn. 
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Chicago Letter 


IT WAS ONE of the novelists themselves who said in jesting 
mood, the other day, that hereafter the spring of ’95 should be 
referred to as the golden age of Chicago literature. And certainly 
most of the lights that shone upon 7he Chap-Book tea, the other 
day, were preparing to illuminate still larger circles. Mr. Hamlin 
Garland has just been casting his rays—something more modern 
than the electric light—through the medium of that little magazine; 
Mr. Fuller is about to test the strength of his clear, steady flame; 
and Mrs, de Koven, Miss Bell and Mr. Chatfield-Taylor are no 
longer hiding their light under a bushel. But these are not the 
only Chicago writers to risk the judgment of the public. Harper 
& Bros, are about to publish a volume of short stories by Mrs, 
Lindon W. Bates, the Putnams a book of poems by Prof. Louis 
J. Block, the Scribners have just issued ‘‘ Churches and Castles of 
Medizval France,’’ by Walter Cranston. Larned, while Harry P. 
Robinson's ‘*‘ Men Born Equal”’ is also a product of this city. In 
addition to this product, the trail of the West is over some of the 
magazines— Scrzbner’s, especially, where it marks, all unsuspected, 
Pitts Duffield’s fine but conventional poem ‘‘ To a Greek Victory” 
and ‘‘A Question in Art,” by Robert W. Herrick of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Quiet and unpretentious as this tale is, it is 
the real thing. Its right to existence can no more be questioned 
than the right of plants to put forth their leaves. There is some- 
thing in it alive and human, something strong and sincere and 
earnest. Simply, fearlessly, without ornament, the author tells 
the story of an artistic temperament—a man so versatile that he 
scatters his talents to the winds, observing much but accomplish- 
ing nothing. In imminent danger of becoming a dilettante, he is 
brought under the influence of a shy, unhappy, strong-willed 
woman, years older than himself, who sacrifices everything, even 
to friends and reputation, to ensure the crystallization of his talent. 
She succeeds, realizing stoically that she is but a means to an end, 
accepting without bitterness at last the knowledge that her in- 
fluence with him is gone. The writer shows some ignorance of 
modern painting, but aside from this the tale is told with judg- 
ment and art. And at the same time it differs so widely from 
Mr. Herrick’s brilliant sketch in a recent number of Zhe A//antic, 
that it makes his future career a thing of interest. 

The new novel by Miss Lilian Bell, who wrote the ‘ Love- 
Affairs of an Old Maid,”’ will be sent out within a week by Stone 
& Kimball. Its title, ‘‘A Little Sister to the Wilderness,” is a 
felicitous one, indicating the close intimacy with nature, which is 
the dominant characteristic of the heroine. The author starts out 
well, describing the life of the plain people in the West Tennessee 
bottom-lands, and encourag>s one to hope for good, unaffected 
work. Mag and the mules, the encounter with dogged Ralph, thie 
perilous drive over the levee—these are presented to us sharply, 
vividly. And throughout the book the minor characters are 
firmly handled, Mag’s mother being an especially clever study; 
but with the entrance of the minister, Camden, the music be- 
comes discordant. Magnetic and eloquent as the author tries to 
make him, she cannot keep him from being a prig—one who talks 
to the simple, untutored girl in involved sentences and words of 
six syllables, who reads ‘‘Lorna Doone” aloud to her, and 
quotes Emerson for her delectation. To this child of the woods 
he addresses sentences likes these :—‘‘ The wisest thought is that 
which is ripening in the minds of philosophers who are yet dumb. 
* * * Yet these same people, by virtue of their sympathetic 
souls, the receptivity which makes them sensitive to the fine and 
beautiful, are the dumb poets whose silence receives the eloquence 
of beauty and treasures it in their hearts. They make the com- 
panions which those need who have the gift of expression.” This 
is allvery true and fine, but think of it in the woods, under the 
trees, in the hearing of startled birds. It is difficult to believe in 
Camden's sincerity or his magnetism. He seems to be chiefly 
words. Miss Bell is so preoccupied with the drawing of this 
figure, that she forgets his relation to her picture, and in conse- 
quence he is sadly out of focus. Her model for this conception 
was evidently Dr. George C. Lorimer, late of Chicago and now of 
Boston, to whom the book is dedicated; and, though his character 
is byno means followed in detail,the outlines arehis—the nervous, 
vehement, thrilling manner of preaching is assuredly his. With 
her heroine, silent, appreciative, sensitive, isolated, the author has 
been much more successful, though in her, too, one longs for @ 
few human frailties. In the preface Miss Bell says that she has 
been led to portray the character of Mag ‘‘ by the cry of the in- 
articulate, of that large, not-to-be-ignored portion of humanity, 
whose thoughts need an interpreter.” And she has succeeded 
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giving one an impression of the silence and reserve which cover 
strength. The background, however, is more effective, The 

common people, with their foibles and eccentricities, their homely 

awkwardness and good nature, are drawn with understanding, and 
even the story of the revival is told seriously and without ridicule. 

There is an undercurrent of humor, however, in the account of the 

preparations for this ‘‘ protracted meeting,”’ which makes it the 
best thing in the book. Prof. Block’s volume of poems will be en- 

titled ‘‘ The New World, with Other Verse,” and will be issued 

within a month. It will contain the ‘‘ Friendship of the Faiths,” 
which was read at the Parliament of Religions, and several son- 
nets to Mr. Stedman, to whom the book will be dedicated. 

Twenty pictures from the recent exhibition of Monet’s work 
at Durand-Ruel’s in New York are now attracting wonder and ad- 
miration at the Art Institute. In looking at them, it is difficult to 
understand the clamor that this painter has excited, so simple and 
rational do they seem, so completely do the results justify the 
means. The superb virility of the man, his unwavering adherence 
to the faith that is in him, have evolved their own reward in 
achievement. And from these twenty pictures the strenuous labor, 
the difficulties that lay in the path of the artist, can be dimly 
guessed. For the stages of his growth are clearly marked. The 
** Route Boisée,”’ painted in 1864, and strongly influenced in style 
by Manet, gives place to the rather prim manner of ‘* Le Jardin” 
(1872),and this in turn to the large ‘‘ Seine 4 Lavacour ” (1879), in 
which the handling and light, lovely as they are, are somewhat vague 
and uncertain. Then there is a ‘‘ Jardin 4 Bordighiera ” (1884), 
in which the style is more like the Monet we know, though the 
subject is not one that he would choose now. In 1886, in the 
‘‘ Vue d’Etretat,” he begins to be master of his medium, and from 
that time until the present he has steadily grown and broadened, 
and perfected his ability to record his impressions of beauty. His 
method at the beginning was broad and simple, with few strokes 
and but little color, and from that he has advanced to be the con- 
summate master of color in sunlight that he is. Themisty, dream- 
laden ‘‘ Champ d’ Avoine,” the clear ‘‘ Coquelicots ” with its bril- 
liant blues and greens, and the ‘‘ Peupliers, Effet de Vent,” 
graceful, wind-swept thing, are alone beautiful enough to place 
Monet high among the great painters of the century. This exhi- 
bition will be followed by one of Raffaélli’s paintings, which have 
just been seen in New York. And the artist himself will deliver 
two lectures at the Art Institute about the middle of April. At 
the same place, and at almost the same time, the spring exhibition 
of water-colors and pastels will be opened. 

The tenth convocation of the University of Chicago was held 
last evening at the Auditorium, Chauncey M, Depew being the 
orator of the occasion. The Fortnightly had a Stevenson me- 
morial meeting on Friday, at which some interesting personal 
reminiscences were read, and several keen and beautiful unpub- 
lished letters from the novelist. 

CHICAGO, 2 April, 1895. 





LuCcY MONROE. 


A Parkman [lemorial 

A COMMITTEE has been formed in Boston for the erection of a 
Memorial to the late Francis Parkman on the site of the house 
where for so many years he tended his beloved roses when resting 
from his historical labors, The house has been removed, and its 
grounds, by the shores of Jamaica Pond, are destined to become 
a part of Boston’s public park system. The tribute will therefore 
be to the horticulturist as well as to the historian, Those wishing 
to aid in carrying out this plan may send subscriptions to the Com- 


mittee’s Treasurer, Mr. Henry L. Higginson, 44 State Street, 
Boston, 





The Fine Arts 
Exhibition of the National Academy of Design 

THE NATIONAL ACADEMY’s exhibition seems planned to cap- 
ture all tastes. Do you care for subject or for treatment, for 
‘handling ” or for ‘‘ values,” do you like a joke or a poem in 
paint, or are you content with a picture ?—in any case, you are 
certain to be suited. There are paintings by veterans like Cropsey 
and Brown, by men who were once upon a time innovators and 
revolutionists, like Shirlaw and Mosler, by advanced impression- 
ists, like Twachtman and Childe Hassam. And, lest there should 
_ Rot be enough of the literary sort of thing in the paintings, the 
ogue Committee has thoughtfully filled half the catalogue 
with ‘art essays.” Better yet, there are good things of every 
sort, and the chances are that whatever the visitor admires he will 

find of really admirable quality. 
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Let it be supposed that we hanker after the ideal. It is here, 
both with and without an idea; and there are pictures, like Mr. 
Frank Fowler's ‘‘ Allegory,” that may be put in either class. For 
the group of young persons, some of them very lightly clad, who 
are amusing themselves with song and dance, may be said to 
represent the seductions of the world, while she who walks apart 
robed in Quakerish grey is, doubtless, Dame Wisdom. That she 
should take to the woods and leave the plain and open country to 
the others is only what she has always been represented as doing. 
But that shows that the idea is not proper to the picture, and we 
are unable to see that the form which the artist has given to it is 
either new or excellent. Now,that there is any moral concealed in 
Mr. R. V. V. Sewell’s ‘‘ Bacchanals”’ we do not believe; never- 
theless, there seems to be an idea that bacchantes, donkeys and 
irises somehow belong together, and are all quite at home in a 
little grassy valley with a small stream meandering through it. It 
is a painter-like idea, because it has to do with forms, colors and 
textures, and not with abstractions. So does Mr. Herbert 
Venman’s ‘‘ Fountain in Arcadia,” in which three young women 
who have worn stays are gathered about a marble fount in a 
leafy recess by the roadside. One would have to be very simple 
to take this as a picture of Arcadian simplicity, It is an essay in 
grouping semi-nude figures in a restricted bit of landscape. Yet 
the forms and tones of both figures and landscape have been gen- 
eralized to such an extent that the picture may be called ideal. 
Mr. Will-H. Low’s ‘‘ My Lady,” for all its lettered scroll, is no 
more literary; and Mr. Shirlaw’s ‘‘ Swans,” while it will hardly 
furnish a line or two of description, is the most serious and 
thoughtful bit of work in the exhibition. It is not any too like 
nature; it is not even ‘‘ nature seen through a temperament ”’; 
there never were such swans, such a bather, or marble basin, or 
twilight landscape: but it is, itself, such a distinguished fact, that it 
does not need to be like other facts. Compared with Mr. Carroll 
Beckwith’s ‘‘ Sleep,”’ which represents a healthy nude female with 
her eyes closed, it is less a close study of the actual model, but is 
so much the more an artistic recasting of the best results of study. 
In Mr. Henry O, Walker's ‘‘A Morning Vision’’ there is some- 
thing more of the models used, but they have .been chosen and 
grouped with excellent judgment, and the painter might, at least, 
as fairly claim a place for his. work in the long series of avowedly 
religious pictures as the painter of the ‘* Repose on the Flight into 
Egypt”’ in the corridor, 

It is metaphorically, though not really, a long step from the 
Madonna in Egypt, or in an American flower-garden, to Mr. J. 
G. Brown's ‘‘ The Gang,” or Mr, Louis Moeller’s group of old 
cronies at cards, or Mr. August Franzen’s ‘‘ Evicted.” The 
paintings first mentioned show the type: these last the individual 
with all his peculiarities, Mr. Brown has been known for many 
years as the painter of the New York gamin, He has seldom 
produced a better piece of work. Every figure in the crowd of 
small boys sallying forth to take vengeance on their enemies of 
the next block is thoroughly well understood, but the painter's 
mastery of the brush is not quite as great as his knowledge of his 
subject. Mr. Moeller’s art is more adequate to the demand made 
on it; yet his ‘* Bluffing” appears to have been painted in order 
to be engraved. Mr. Franzen’s ‘‘ Evicted ’—a wretched foreigner 
sitting on his trunk in the yard of a tenement-house, an inquisitive 
German workman inquiring into his case and a hard-featured 
woman sweeping out a week's accumulation of rubbish, is a pic- 
ture as weil as a study of character, and shows that beauty, at 
least of tone, may be extracted from the most wretched materials. 
Mr. Hovenden’s ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” spite of its title, which 
refers to a young woman playing an air to which another young 
woman and a young man are listening in a lamp-lit room, and 
spite, too, of the obvious suggestion that the spectator compare 
the golden lamplight to the ‘‘clear gold” of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, is a very good painting, decidedly the best that the artist 
has produced, It were interesting to compare Mr, Childe Has- 
sam’s brilliant ‘‘ Girl in the White Dory” with the more broadly 
painted ‘‘ Gondola Girl” of Mr. Thomas Shields Clarke; Mr. 
Louis P. Dessar’s large painting, ‘‘ Departure of Fishermen: 
Early Morning,” showing evidence of French nergy with Mr. 
Henry Mosler’s ‘‘ The Last Moments,” in which German in- 
fluence is equally marked; and Mr, Chase’s ‘‘ Mother and Child” 
with Mr, Eakins’s ‘‘ A Singer” and Miss Cecilia Beaux's ‘‘ Por- 
trait” (very badly hung); but we must simply direct attention to 
them and to Annie B. Shepley’s ‘‘ A Wild Rose,” Esther Bald- 
win’s ‘* On the Piazza," Kenneth Frazier’s ‘‘ Bretonne en Deuil ” 
and Charles L. Hinton’s ‘‘ Convalescent,” all of them small figure- 
pieces of very considerable merit. 
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The landscapes are not as many as usual, But Mr. Joe Evans’s 
** Appletrees at Ashfield’ are as faithfully studied as even Mr. 
Ruskin could desire; Mr. J. H. Twachtman’s ‘‘ From My Window” 
and Mr. J. Alden Weir's ‘‘ Cutting Ice” are winter scenes of rare 
beauty, and Mr. F. H. Lungren, Mr. W. L. Picknell, Mr. A. C. 
Howland and Mr. R. M. Shurtleff are admirably represented. 
Good cattle-pieces, on the contrary, are more numerous than is 
commonly the case. Mr. Wm. H. Howe has a large and vigor- 
ous group of straying cattle, ‘‘ Vagabonds”; and Mr. Horatio 
Walker's Percheron horses’‘‘ In the Barn Yard” and Mr. Thomas 
Allen’s cattle among clumps of ‘‘ Mountain Laurel” are very good 
examples. In Mr. Lyell Carr's ‘‘ When the Sun is in the West” 
it is difficult to say which one should most admire, the patient 
oxen, the happy darkies, or their load of soft white cotton, which 
catches the sun like an evening cloud. 





Eugene Grasset 
AMONG THE DESIGNERS of posters in Paris, Eugéne Grasset 
stands with Chéret in the front rank—the two artists differing 
widely, however, in method and theory as to the effect to be ob- 
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tained. Grasset’s posters are, above everything, decorative; in 
fact, this is the key-note of his success in all he undertakes—book- 
covers, borders, head and tail pieces, playing-cards, stained-glass, 
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furniture,—everything is adapted in line and color to its milieu. 
Among Grasset’s best-known posters are one for Sarah Bernhardt 
as Jeanne d’Arc, and others for the Librairie Romantique and Les 
Fétes de Paris. ‘‘ The leading features of his work,” says a writer 
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in the Zyzbume, from which the accompanying illustrations are 
taken, ‘‘are matters of principle, not of manner. His posters 
are invariably pictorial; they always present an idea with point 
and picturesqueness, but they are always conventionalized and, if 
not strictly decorative in arrangement, are rendered sufficiently so 
through the employment of a heavy line, suggestive of the leads 
in a stained-glass window, which preserves the decorative note,” 
The portrait of Grasset is from a drawing by himself. 





Art Notes 

THE ANNUAL prizes at the National Academy of Design have 
been awarded as follows: the Clarke Prize ($300), to Henry Oliver 
Walker, for his ‘‘ Morning Vision”; the Dodge Prize ($300), to 
Miss Edith Mitchell Prellwitz, for her ‘‘ Legend”’; and the three 
Haelgarten prizes ($300, $200 and $100), to Charles C. Curran, 
George R. Barse, Jr., and Francis Day, for ‘‘ The Enchanted 
Shore,” ‘‘ A Tribute to Satyr’ and ‘‘ Patience.” 


—At the Metropolitan Club, last Sunday, March 31, a dinner 
was given to Mr. John La Farge on the occasion of his sixtieth 
birthday and his near departure for Paris to superintend the in- 
stallation of his exhibition at the Champ de Mars. Only twenty 
covers were laid, the guests representing literature, art, science, 
the press, commerce and leisure. 

—Prof, Chandler’s lecture on ‘* New Photographic Processes,” 
delivered on March 28 before the Columbia College Photographical 
Society, dealt mainly with new color-printing processes, and was 
illustrated with some hundreds of examples, The most artistic 
were French and German prints in which seven or eight plates 
were used, but the work in three printings from negatives obtained 
with orthochromatic screens, though not quite satisfactory, was 
very promising. These were the work of a New York firm. The 
course continues every Saturday during the month of April, and 
will include a lecture on the ‘‘ Photographing of Prints,”’ by Mr. 
S. E. Day (April 23), and a lecture by Mr. Ives, on ‘* Orthochro- 
matic Photography,”’ on a date not yet assigned. 

—At Dutton & Co,’s may be seen a collection of about 2000 
portraits and other prints relating to the career of Napoleon I. 
There are many fine copperplate engravings of the leaders of the 
Revolution, a portrait in colors of the little King of Rome, battle- 
scenes and caricatures, 


—Two pupils of the School of Applied Design for Women, Misses 
Alice J. Hands and Mary Nevan Gammon, have made a very promis- 
ing beginning in the field of architecture. Their work has been 
hung at the Architectural League’s exhibition (the first time, we 
believe, that women’s work was shown there), at the World's Fair 
and at the California Midwinter Exhibition, among their successful 
plans being that selected for the Florence Sanitarium in San Fran- 
cisco, Their most important plans, thus far, have been those for a 
model tenement, the first of several to be erected in this city by a 
gentleman who proposes to show that six per cent., plenty of air and 
sanitary plumbing are not incompatible conditions. Other plans 
drawn by them are for a woman’s hotel, also in course of erection, 
and they have orders for churches in two Pennsylvania towns. 


Music 
The Musical Art Society 

IT IS SELDOM that entertainments so satisfactory as those of 
the Musical Art Society grace the season. Mr. Frank Damrosch 
is to be congratulated on his success in having interested many 
rich persons in this Society, whose stability is thereby assured ; and 
the music-loving public felicitates itself upon the results, which are 
altogether lovely. Either through indolence or through the vanity 
of organists, much of the most beautiful church music ever written 
—the work of the great masters of the Netherlands school, of the 
early Roman and German schools—has been permitted to fall into 
disuse. True, most of it was written for the Roman Catholic 
Church, but a great deal of it would be suitable for use in Protes- 
tant churches, The expensive quartet habit, of course, makes its 
employment impracticable in many cases, for it was written for 
choruses, and there are few choruses now that can sing it. But 
choristers can be taught. ; 

Mr. Damrosch has in the Musical Art Society a small choir of 
trained singers, who are devoting their energies to the resurrection 
of this archaic music, and are thereby adding to the sum of human 
happiness. The fourth concert of this Society, given last Satur- 
day evening in the Music Hall, was attended by an audience of 
large size. Mr. Damrosch fell into the serious error of m 
his programme about 35 minutes too long. But the princi 
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numbers were greatly enjoyed. The most beautiful composition 
was that which began the concert, Johann Sebastian Bach's motet, 
«Jesu, priceless treasure.” Here is a piece of sound Protestant 
music that ought to be heard on féte days. But it is hardly likely 
to make its way into those churches which employ boy choirs, and 
it is not for quartets. It was sung admirably by Mr. Damrosch’s 
choir and made a profound impression. 

A lovely and winning example of medizval polyphony was the 
setting of Psalm cxxxiv by Jan Pieters Sweelinck, one of the old 
Dutch masters. This beautiful mosaic of voice parts, with our 
familiar ‘‘Old Hundredth” as its subject, came like a gentle bene- 
diction. It isno wonder that its theme, set to modern harmony, 
bas become the familiar muac dimitt/s of the Puritan churches, 
The excellent quality of the tone of the various parts of the chorus 
was well displayed in the delivery of this number. 

Wilbye’s charming madrigal, ‘‘ Stay, Corydon,” delighted the 
audience by its bright color and rhythmic animation. Less pleasure 
was obtained from hearing Palestrina’s ‘‘ Alla riva del Tébro ”"— 
a poor example of his style—and Corsi’s ‘‘Adoramus Te,” a work 
of the degeneracy of Italian church music. The solo performers 
were Fraulein Marie Brema, Mr. Plunket Greene and Master Jean 
Gerardy. All were heard to advantage and two had the taste to 
contribute antique music to the program. 





The Classical Conference at Ann Arbor 


THE CLASSICAL CONFERENCE held on March 27 and 28 at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, was in several respects a remarkable 
gathering. It represented a large and well-defined constituency, 
classical teachers being present from New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri and Iowa. The attendance was not limited to those in any 
one field of work: university and collegiate specialists met teachers 
of Latin and Greek in high schools, academies and seminaries on 
equal footing. Papers of scientific interest and addresses dealing 
with pedagogical questions were for once found on the same pro- 
gram; there were sixteen titles of the former class as against 
eleven of the latter. Three addresses, by Profs. Andrew F. West 
of Princeton, William G. Hole of the University of Chicago, and 
Mr. A. F. Nighingale, Sup’t of the Chicago High Schools, took up 
the question, ‘‘Shall we have a six years’ high school Latin 
course?" The speakers agreed in recommending an extension of 
the time devoted to Latin in the schools, a position which was en- 
dorsed by the Conference as a whole in a formal resolution. A 
similar resolution was passed regarding the desirability of a three 
years’ preparatory course in Greek; this is especially significant, 
because directly opposed to the view recently expressed with so 
much emphasis by the President of Harvard. The last evening 
was made memorable by a brilliant address on ‘‘ The Classics in 
Modern “Education,” by Prof. Paul Shorey of the University of 
Chicago, who emphasized the literary and humanistic side of Greek 
study, The address was followed by the Hymn to Apollo recently 
discovered at Delphi, which was interpreted by Prof. M. L. D’Ooge 
of the University of Michigan, and sung with much expression by 
Prof. Gardner S. Lamson of the University School of Music, 

In addition to the two resolutions already mentioned, the Con- 
ference passed a third of hardly less significance from an educa- 
tional point of view. This was formulated by a large and repre- 
sentative committee, of which Prof. Charles E. Bennett of Cornell 
University was Chairman. It was appointed to consider the sub- 
ject of preparation for teaching the classics. This report indicates 
clearly enough that, in the opinion of the committee, a bachelor’s 
degree can no longer be considered a sufficient recommendation 
for teaching; special study of the classics, not only as under- 
graduate, but also as graduate student, is considered essential to 
the preparation of the teacher of Latin and Greek in the high school 
or academy. The influence of the Conference in stimulating work 
in the classics and in raising the standard of professional attain- 
ment on the part of classical teachers cannot fail to be great. The 
text of the three resolutions is as follows :— 

** Resolved, That this Conference strongly favors a six-year Latin 
course in our schools, 

** Resolved, That this Conference disapproves of the proposal em- 
bodied in the report of the committee of ten reducing the amount of 
Greek preparatory to college, and joins with the American Philological 

in declaring that at least three years of Greek ought to be 
provided in the classical course of our secondary schools, 

** Resolved, That this Conference desires to express its sense of the im- 
portance of a thorough training for teachers in all grades of classical in- 
struction. ly does it urge adequate preparation for the work of 
secondary education. The instructor should know much more than he is 
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called upon to impart to his pupils in the high school. The ideal teacher 
of the classics will be one who has not only specialized in these branches 
as undergraduate and graduate, but who also, by instinct and training, 
possesses the enthusiasm to add constantly to past attainment by new 
study.” 





Notes 


D. APPLETON & Co.’s spring announcements include ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Birds of Eastern North America,” by Frank M. Chapman, 
illustrated ; ‘‘ Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden,” by F. Schuy- 
ler Mathews, illustrated; ‘‘An Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon "— 
Memoirs of the Baron de Ségur; ‘‘ General Sheridan,’’ by Gen. 
Henry E. Davies, in the Great Commanders Series; ‘‘ The Female 
Offender,” by Prof. Lombroso, volume I. of the Criminology 
Series, edited by W. Douglas Morrison, M. A.; ‘* The Story of 
Primitive Man,” by Edward Clodd, illustrated, in the Library of 
Useful Stories; ‘‘ The Beginnings of Writing,” by W. J. Hoffman, 
illustrated, in the Anthropological Series; ‘‘The Art of News- 
paper Making,” by Charles A. Dana; Froebel’s ‘* Pedagogics, of 
the Kindergarten,” in the International Education Series; ‘‘ The 
Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham,’’ by John Oliver 
Hobbes; ‘‘ Bog-Myrtle and Peat,” by S. R. Crockett; ‘‘ The Chron- 
icles of Count Antonio,”’ by Anthony Hope; ‘‘In the Fire of the 
Forge,” a romance of old Nuremberg, by Dr. Georg Ebers; ‘‘ The 
Wish,’’ by Hermann Sudermann; ‘‘In Old New England; or, 
The Romance of a Colonial Fireside,” by Hezekiah Butterworth ; 
‘*The New Moon,” by C, E, Raimond; ‘* The Story of Sonny 
Sahib,” by Mrs. Everard Cotes; ‘Eve's Ransom,” by George 
Gissing; ‘‘ The Marriage of Esther,” by Guy Boothby; ‘‘ Into 
the Highways and Hedges,” by F. F. Montrésor; ‘* Fidelis,” by 
Ada Cambridge; ‘‘ A Study in Prejudices,” by George Pastnor; 
‘* James Vansittart’s Vengeance,” by Mrs. J. H. Needell; new 
editions of ‘* Appletons’ General Guide to the United States and 
Canada: Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book,” complete in one 
volume; ‘‘Appletons’ Hand-Book of Summer Resorts,” and 
‘* Appletons’ Dictionary of New York,” 

—The Columbia University Press announces -for publication, 
early in April, ‘‘ Muncipal Home Rule,” by Frank J, Goodnow, 
Professor of Administrative Law in Columbia College. Prof. 
Goodnow's book, it is said, presents an entirely new discussion of 
a much-discussed subject. 

—An interesting book on ‘‘ The History of the Fan,” in course 
of preparation by Macmillan & Co.,, will include chapters on fan- 
painting, by Miss M. A. Flory, and one on fan-collecting, by Mrs. 
Frederic Rhinelander Jones. Many fans have been reproduced 
for it by Mr. Bierstadt by the artotype process, some from photo- 
graphs, but the majority from the original fans belonging to such 
well-known collectors as Mrs. Hewitt, Mrs, Butler Duncan and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


—Macmillan & Co, have in press ‘‘ An Experiment in Altru- 
ism,’ a New York story of to-day. The author is a woman and 
a practical worker in university settlements. 


—Mr. I. Zangwill, whose essays are well known to the readers 
of The Critic, is one of the prominent figures in the English world 
of letters, and yet up to now his masterpiece, '*Children of the 
Ghetto,’’ has been practically inaccessible to the general public. 
Published semi-privately, it has been hard to obtain, even at a 
large price; and it is therefore good news that Macmillan & Co. 
will issue a new edition of it, in one volume. 

—J. Selwin Tait & Sons announce ‘‘ The Major's Favorite,"’ by 
John Strange Winter, and the first volume of the ‘‘ Zenda” series 
of copyright fiction, 

—Among G, P. Putnam’s announcements for April are ‘‘ Doc- 
tor Izard,’’ by Anna Katherine Green, ‘‘ The Ancient Egyptian 
Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul,” by Prof. A, Wiedemann, 
‘* Yale Yarns,” by John S. Wood, and in the Hudson Library: 
‘« The Countess Bettina : the History of an Innocent Scandal,” by 
a new writer, and ‘‘ Her Majesty the Queen,” by Elizabeth Knight 
Tompkins, 

—Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin was married on March 30 to Mr. 
George Christopher Riggs of this city at All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church. About 100 persons, among them many literary people, 
signed the marriage register. 

— The New York Alumni of Johns Hopkins University gave a 
reception to President D. C, Gilman on March 29 at the Hotel 
Brunswick. The guest spoke at length on ‘‘ The Inside View of 
a University,” reviewing in the course of his remarks the advances 
made in higher education in this country. ; 
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—Roberts Bros. will publish early in April a ‘‘ Life of Prince Bis- 
marck,” by Charles-Lowe, M. A., ‘‘ How We Rose,” by David 
Nelson Beach, ‘‘ Tales of Mean Streets,” by Arthur Morrison, 
‘*God's Light as it Came to Me,”’ a story of mental science, ‘‘ A 
Quaint Spinster,” by Frances E. Russeli, ‘* Mariana,”’ by Don 
José Echegaray, translated by James Graham, and ‘‘A Hand- 
Book on Tuberculosis among Cattle,” with considerations of its 
relation to the health of the human family, compiled by Henry L. 
Shumway. . 


—Mr. Moncure D. Conway spent a fortnight in Paris at the end 
of February, working in the Government archives, where he dis- 
covered some further Paine documents. He is now in London 
again, preaching every Sunday at the South Place Chapel. 

—The Methodist National University at Washington has re- 
ceived an endowment of $100,755 for the Chair of History from 
a New York woman, The fund for the proposed Hall of History 
now amounts to $101,250, 

—At the sale of the Alexander library by Bangs & Co., last 
week, the prices paid for Dickens’s works were as follows, stars in- 
dicating first editions:—‘‘A Child's History of England,’’* 
$13.20; ‘‘A Curious Dance Around a Curious Tree,” $13; 
** American Notes,’’ Chapman & Hall, autograph of Dickens, 
$30; 32 colored plates of ‘‘ Dickens,” by T, Onwhyn, $19; ‘‘A 
Tale of Two Cities,”’ parts bound by Zaehnsdorf, $18; ‘* Barna- 
by Rudge,” Philadelphia, 1842, with dedication, ‘‘Fitzgreene 
Halleck from his Friend and Admirer, Charles Dickens,” $18; 
‘* Christmas Stories,” plates by Leech and others, that of the 
‘*Carol” in colors, half levant (Zaehnsdorf), $37.50; George 
Cruikshank's Magazine, all ever published, $15.50; ‘‘ Great Ex- 
pectations "* (Zaehnsdorf), $34.50; Pailthorpe’s twenty-four plates 
to ‘** Pickwick,” $14; ‘‘ Library of Fiction,’’ Chapman & Hall, 2 
vols., $17; ‘*Master Humphrey’s Clock,” 1840-41, $14; ‘* Me- 
moirs of Joseph Grimaldi,”* Bentley, $31; ‘‘ Oliver Twist”’ 
(Zaehnsdorf), $39; ‘‘Our Mutual Friend,” original numbers 
(Zaehnsdorf), $8.50; ‘‘ Sketches by Boz,” second series,* $15; 
‘*Sketches of Young Couples,”* $13.50; ‘‘Sketches of Young 
Gentlemen,’* $19; ‘‘Sketches of Young Ladies,’* $16; ‘*The 
Strange Gentleman: A Comic Burletta,”* $20; ‘‘The Pic Nic 
Papers,”’ Cruikshank (Zaehnsdorf), $10.50; ‘‘ Pickwick Club,” 
forty-three illustrations by Seymour and Phiz, $17; ‘* Uncommer- 
cial Traveller” (Zaehnsdorf), $11; ‘‘The Village Coquette, a 
Comic Opera,” music by Hullah, $26; and in original covers 
(Zaehnsdorf), ‘‘Sunday under Three Heads,” 1836, Chapman & 
Hall, $56; *‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” 1839, $10; ‘‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,” $12; ‘‘ Edwin Drood,” $13. 

—The highest price paid at the sale of the Levison collection of 
postage stamps in this city last week was $282, for a one-shilling 
scarlet Newfoundland stamp. The total of the sale, lasting three 
nights, was $10, 311.41. 

—Maturin Murray Ballou, who died in Egypt last week, was 
born in Boston on April 14, 1820, He was the founder, and for 
some time the editor and proprietor, of Ballou's Magazine, and 
was for more than forty years connected with the press of his 
native town, notably the Dazly Globe. He travelled extensively, 
gathering material for some of his books—‘‘ Due West,” ‘‘ Due 
South,” ‘*Due North,” ‘*Under the Southern Cross” and 
‘* Around the World in Ten Months.” He also .compiled a 
‘*Treasury of Thought’ from modern authors,‘‘ Pearls of 
Thought,” ‘‘ Edge-Tools of Speech,” étc. 

—The Tennyson Memorial Committee has issued a public ac- 
knowledgment of the generous subscriptions received from Amer- 
icans. The memorial will be inscribed ‘‘ Erected by friends in 
England and in America,” 

—Mr. R. L, Stevenson's will, dated early in 1893, has been made 
public, It provides fully for the novelist’s mother and his rela- 
tives on his father’s side, and leaves to his wife in life-rent the 
part of his father’s estate held by his mother, likewise in life-rent, 
together with all the rest of his money, books, royalties, manu- 
scripts and other effects and property, real and personal, which 
are to go, in fee, upon her decease, to her son, Samuel Lloyd Os- 
bourne, who is made residuary legatee. Stevenson's estate on 
Upolu, ‘* Vanu Manutagi,” however, is left to his step-daughter. 
A life-rent is bequeathed to Mr. Sidney Colvin, keeper of the print- 
room in the British Museum, and Messrs. Charles Baxter and 
Henry James are appointed executors, 

—Five French dramatists are at present «n yaged on pl. ys deal- 
ing with ‘‘ Louis XVII"—Sardou, Pierre Decourcelle, Henri 
Céard, Henri de Weindel and Charles Buet. 
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—Mayor Strong has fapproved the bill authorizing the ex- 
penditure of $1,500,000 by the Board of Estimate for a new site 
and building for the College of the City of New York. 

—Camille Doucet, the dramatist, member and Permanent Sec- 
retary of the French Academy, died suddenly in Paris on April 1, 
He was born there in 1812, oa 

—In addition to Mr. Stedman’s verses on the occasion, Mrs, 
Mary A. P. Stanbury sent the following sonnet, ‘Inscribed to 
— Julia C. R. Dorr on the Seventieth Anniversary of her Birth. 

ay" :— 
By mystic sevens, on life’s thread of gold, 
Are strung the flawiess jewels of her years :— 
Diamonds of innocence untaught of fears; 
Pearls of pure thought; love's turquoises that hold 
The hues of heaven; the topaz constant-souled ; 
The sardonyx, for all that home endears; 
The ruby's lore; sapphires for gentle tears; 
Hope’s opal gleams of splendor manifold. 
Calm, silent angel with the shadowed face, 
Wait still afar, until the precious chain 
With many an added gem may brightly shine! 
And when, at length, with solemn, tender grace, 
Thou drawest near, to claim our treasure fain, 
O lay the clasp within the Hand divine! 





Publications Received 


Recollections of a Military Life. $3.50. 
Only Ten Cents. 


Adye, Sir John. 


M ill 
Alden, Mrs. R. G acmillan & Co. 


Lothrop Pub. Co, 


Bardeen, C: R. Infection and Immunity: Anti-Toxine. C W. Bardeen, 
Beeching, H.C. InaGarden. §1.75. Macmillan & Co, 
Benson, A.C. Lyrics. $1.75 Macmillan & Co, 


Bodnar, Sigmund. Uber Den Bankerott der Wissenschaften. 
E Budapest : gaan aaa Buchhandlung, 
Boynto, H. V. Chickamauga National Military Park. $1.50. 
Robert Clarke Co, 


Burwell, Letitia M.. A Girl's Life in Virginia. $1.50. Stokes Pub. Co. 


Cervantes. Don Quixote 4 vols. $2 Macmillan & Co, 
Couch, A. T. Quiller. The Golden Pomp. $2. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Conway, M.D, The Writings of Thomas Paine, $2.50. G. P Putnam's Sors, 
Cressy, G.C. The Essential Man. 7s5¢. Boston: Geurge H. Ellis. 


Ditchfield, P.H Books Fatal totheir Authors. $1.25. A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
Dictionary of National Biography. Ed, by Sidney Lee. Vol. XLII. $3. 


5 Macenilan & Co, 
Diplomates. Tr. by H. L. Williams. Chicago: T. S. Denison. 
Ely, Richard T. Library of k conomics and Politics. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
Farrar, Frederick M. The Life of Christ. Lovell, Curyell & Co. 


Foote, Alien Ripley. A Sound Currency and Banking System. 75¢. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Fontaine, C, Fleurs de France. 6oc. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Forbes, Archibald Colin Campbell. 75. Macmillan & Co 
French, Chas. W, Seleciions trom Browning. soc. A. Lovell Co, 


Fraser, Marie. In Stevenson’s Samoa _ 80c, Macmillan & Co, 
Gannett, Henry. The Building of a Nation. Henry T. Thomas & Co, 


Greene, Frederick Davis, The Armenian Crisis in Turkey . * 


. P, Putnam's Sons. 

Green, David L, 2sc. 
Amer. Acad. of Pol. and Social Science 
Hazel, Harry, and S. L. Lewis. The Divorce Mill. asc. Mascot Pub Co, 
Hatton, Joseph. The Banishment of Jessop Blythe. §1. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Hints for Authors, MSS. Exchange. 
Holbrook, Z. Swift. The American Republic and the Debs Insurrection. 35¢. 
Bibliotheca Sacra Co. 


Wieser’s Natural! Value. 


Hornung, E.W. The Unbidden Guest. soc. Longmans, Green & Co, 

Ingram, J. K. History of Slavery. $1.60. Macmillan & Co. 
James, Edmund J. Annals of the American Academy. $1. , 

Amer. Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Science. 

jones, Henry. The Philosophy of Lotze. $1.90. Macmillan & Co. 

elly, Edmond. Evolution and Effort. D, Aes & Co. 

Kipl His Rudyard. The io that Failed. Soldiers Three. Under the Deodars. 

Life’s Handicap. The Naulahka. Plain Tales from the Hills. $1.25. 
acmillan & Co, 
Leland, C. G. Songs of the Sea and Lays of the Land. #2. Macmillan & Co. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of Good and Great Men: Gladstone. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Mark, John. Saint and Devil. 1s, London: William Reeves. 


MacDonald, Geurge. Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood. soc. Harper & Bros. ’ 
Miller, J, U. Short Studies in Ethics. 75c. The Bryant Press. 
Murrey, Thos J, Collection of Cookery Books. $1.50. Frederick A. Stokes Co, 
Nodier, Charles, Trilby, the Fairy of Argyle. Estes & Lauriat, 
Parkin, George R. The Great Dominion. Macmillan & Co. 


Porritt, Edward. The Break-up of the English Party System. 2 
Amer. Acad 


eC. 

. of Poland Soc. Science. 
Pole, William. The } volution of Whist. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Quarterly Calendar. February, 1895. 2oc, University ot Chicago Press. 


No. 4. 
Khoscomyle, Uwen. The Jewel of Ynys Gaton, Longmans, Green & Co. 


Rowhotham, J. F, Trouvadours and Courts of Love. $1.75. Macmillan & Co. 
Spenser's Faerie Queene. Ed. by Thomas J. Wise. $3. Macmillan & Co. 
a ge Bg hy 5 PEO gy 
‘Taine, . 8 nes de rance Contemporaine. e 

Thwaites, Ruben Gold” Chronicles of Border Warfare. Robert Clarke Co. 


Thompson, Anna Boynton. Radcliffe College Monographs. No.7. §1. a ace 
iti ” 

Transition. By the Author of ‘‘A Superfluous Woman. 95-5 Lippincott Co. 

Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione. 


Tr. by W. Hale White. $:. 
, Macmillan & Co, 
Traill, H. D. Social England. Vol. III. G. P, Putnam's Sons, 
Sucker, Elizabeth S. Dame Prism, 
Whitney, M. P. Der Dritte. 


‘i Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
20c. 
Williams, Henry W. Money and Bank Credits in the U.S, sc. 


$1.50. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


Amer. Acad, Pol, & Soc. Science. 
Willard, Frances £. A Wheel within a Wheel. soc. Fleming H. Revell Co, 
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You won’t know 
the luxury of Pipe 
iS Smoking until you 
fr 9) use Yale Mixture. 
x A two-oz. trial package post- 
) paid for 25 cents. 
Marburg mres., 
Oe ae Dal ‘O-, Ma. 








hriligestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





A PANORAMA 
_ 442 Miles Long, 


Affording rare glimpses of the character- 
istics and life of ten great American 
cities—important agricultural, mining and 
manufacturing communities—rivers, moun- 


Narrow 16mo. Buckram, 75c. Each 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY 

By Henry A. Beers 
THE WAYS OF YALE 
In the Consulship of Plancus -includes Some 
Changes in College Life, Jubilee Ode—Prolog im 
Himmel, The Thimbles, Chums, Eating Clube, 
the Diary of an Undergraduate, Analytical 
Algebra, Our Own Percival, Biftek aux Cham- 
pignene, Amours Passagers, Impressicns of a 

jub-Freshman, etc. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
Anthony Hope's Latest 

SPORT ROYAL, 2nd Hdition 
“Splendid reading, humor and adventure being 
well mingled.” —Boston Times, 


A MAN OF MARK, 4th Hdition 
“Fancifnl and exhilarating * * orig'na!, p'quant, 
and once in a while even thrilling.”—N, Y. Times. 
Mrs. Beale’s American Romance 


JACK. O’DOON, 2nd Edition 

“ Not even Sir Walter, in his ‘ Bride of Lammer- 
moor,’ has painted tne Master of Ravenswood's 
death with such faithfal tragic touches as Mrs. 
Beale has at her command. Hers is the only one 
that can stand beside that one of Scott’s done * sixty 
years since,’ or more, and in the faithful details of 
the tragedy, she surpasses that old-time picture.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Henry W. Nevinson’s 


SLUM STORIES OF LONDON 
* Brings into play some of our deepe+t emotions, 
and leaves an enduring impreesion.”— The Bookman. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


Bismarck—William 1. 


Fay's Three Germanys, 


BY THEODORE S. FAY 


(Ex-U. 8. Minister to Switzerland and U. 8. 
Consul-General at Berlin.) 





Mr. Fay writes from the standpoint of a close ob- 
server. He was an eye-witness of the changes of 
1848, 1866, and 1870, which make Germany what she 
is to-day. | He does not failto point out the dangers 
which still confront her, 

‘* The reader is carried along almost in breathless 
suspense, so sparkling is the dicticn, so incessant 
the sequence of action.”—The N. ¥. Observer, 


2 vols., 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $7. 


*.* For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


56 East 10th St., New York. 








oF INTEREST to AUTORS and PUBLISERS: 
The skilled revision of prose and verse. Letters 
of i p criticism and advice, The 
compilation of first class works of reference, 
our MSS. to The New York Bureau of Revision.— 
tablished 1880. Unique in position and success. In- 
dorsed by our leading writers. Circulars. Address, 
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tains and cataracts of world-wide repu- 
tation—landscapes of infinite variety, 
illustrating in the most impressive man- 
Mer the beauty, wealth and resources of 
the great Empire State—is included in 
every purchase of a through ticket over the 


New York CENTRAL 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD ” 











For & copy of “The Luxury of Modern Railway 
vel, Send two 2-cent stamps to GEORGE H. 


tal Station, New York, ger Agent, Grand Cen- 










DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms $1.00 per day and upwards. 


«* There is an atmosphere of home com- 
fort and hospitable treatment at the St. 
Denis which is rarely met with in a public 
house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New 
York.” 














JUST PURLISHED, 


The Building 
of a Nation 


Tue Growrtn, Present Conpition, axp Ke- 
SOURORS OF THE Unxirep STATES, WITH 
A Forroast oF tne Furvurs. 


BY 


HENRY GANNETT, 


Chief Geoerapher of the Geological Survey and of 
the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses. 


WITH MORE THAN 100 ILLUSTRATIONS, OF 
WHICH 40 ARE COLORED PLAiI ks. 





“Tt is an admirable treatise on subjects in 
which every American citizen is interested,” 
—J. W. Powell, late Director U. 8. Gevlogix 
cal Survey. 

‘* It is at once the most compact, compre- 
hensive and attractive statement of our 
powers and resources that I have ever seen.” 
W. A. Croffut, Kditor U. 8. Giologicat 
Survey. 

‘* It is a picture of the whole history of the 
country. Itis the play of ‘ America’ in per- 
manent form for everybody to behold at any 
time. It is more—it is the census of the 
world in a nutshel). There never was a time 
when such a work was more needed. It 
ought to bein everybody's hands as a basis 
for political opinion and action:”— Lester F’. 
Ward, Author of ‘‘ Dynamic Sociology.” 





It Contains more information about the 
United States in compact and popular 
form than is to be found in any 
ten volumes ever published, 


ONE VOLUME, 8YO. PRICE, $2.50. 


The Henry T. Thomas Compaty, 
32 and 34 Lafayette Place, : 
NEW YORK. 


“TAD AND ME" 











The point of every Tadella pen is 
ground by hand, The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured cannot be 
matched by the ordinary machine- 
stamped pen. — 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples, 
20 6tyles, 10 cents TADELLA PEN CO, 





7 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 





CHERMERHORN’S Teacuzrs’ Acency. 
Oldest and best known in the U. $. 
Established 1855. 


g Rast 14TH Sraeer, N. Y. 
is valuable ip setpertien, to its influence. 
An Agency {i jnerely beare of vacancies and tells 





yes shout them "That is recommend ‘h tencher is asked to | THE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 


“"* Recommends. 


Cc, < BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA 








OHIO 





Painesville, Ohio. © 
AKE- ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire g course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school. 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 





Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
to a limited number of earnest students. 


FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT. 








San Mateo, California. 


Twenty-nintn Yuaa. 
Rev. Atrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 








CONNECTICUT va French warranted to be s —- in two years. Terms, 
ayear. Address 





WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


fe. a hontion for September 26th, 1895, is re- 
Fy, APP cates SARA], SMITH, Principal 


oe Connecticut. 


Monk Clty, Primary and College Preparat 
and Colle courses. 
ew bu Ric gpeyt A heat, i leteatoobens | 4 t light. ps ond 
aasium. Careful attention to morals and manners 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 

T. MARGARET'S. "S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept, 18th 1895, Twenty- 
first year. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, D., Rector, 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Vrincipal. 














_ NEW YORK 
T, AGNES SCHOOL, Albany, N.Y. Optional Studies. 
S advant "in Modern Langues Music. 
aT ‘eachers. Send for catalogue to Miss 

pal, 








or Boys for Study or Recreation. Excursion on 
Hi rr ge around Lake Ontario and the Thousand 
nds, Excursion on Schoolship along Atlantic 
Coast? ayes to Col, WM, Verpeck, Prest, 


Aurore. Cayuge Lake, New York. 
ELLS Nae at FOR WOMEN. Three Full 
Sevrens ofS Location beau’ 


oi ee SCHOOL, Manlius, N. Y. Summer School 





tiful and health- 
ful, oe building with modern improvements. 
Session wil begin September 19, 1894. Send for 





Newburgh, New York. 
T% MISSES , MACKIE's SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


re voll Vest and Wa. a 


New York. 
The Peeksiciil Military Academy. 


Gret Year. Cot. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
ee sreperee sherere v8 amy 
Saailed at Riverview by Secretary of War, 

BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 








NEW YORK CITY 
New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets, Riverside Drive. 
Tue Misses Ety'’s ScHooL ror Gir.s. 


New York City, 18: Lenox Ave., near r1gth St. 
18S MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON 
French and English School fer Girls. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Da. ANTONIN DVORAK, Drrgcror. 
Scholastic Year 1894-95 
cementing Eee. Seveqpnen 197 00 Bay 1sT. amt Sone 
<7 may be affirmed that no Conservatory aed son 
y claim to so admirably eficlent 6 corpa ure 


NORTH CAROLINA 


























es vane petal 7m the Fingct Fatiah, Ne North 
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44 miles from New | JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 


_|LYCBUM THEATRE, 4th Ave. & 23d St. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
Lo ne vor Twenty Giants. Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 





Mme. H, 








Jf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or ook 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 


and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 
Importations promptly made. 








THE DRAMA 





DANIEL FROHMAN, Manager. 


AN IDEAL HUSBAND. 
A New Comedy by Oscar Wilde. 
Matinees h 








At&.rs. » Thursday and Saturday. 
~~ Mille, Flavie Van den Hende, 
VIOLINCELLIST, 


for Concerts, Musicales or Receptions. 
Gives Lessons on 'Cello and Piano. 


_ Address; 123 E. 90th St., New York. 


Country House 
Furnishing. 


Irish and Scotch Bed Linens, 
Pillow and Bolster Linens, 
Table Cloths, Napkins & Doylies, 
Huck and Damask Towels, 


TOWELINGS, 
MARSEILLES QUILTS, 
BLANKETS, 


\Poreign & Domestic 
White Goods. 


Bioadoway L 19th ot. 





NEW YORK. 

































Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all is 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York, 


Pm 











SOV RVC, 


CELEBRATED HATS, 


--AND— 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS and BONNETS snp 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between 22d and agd Street, 
and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK. 





THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOI\), 
Fifth Ave. e, and 94 St., is open every week day ies 


Exhibition of rare books ; two galleries of paintings 
Heatesion Free. 
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ON UMENTS 
J. & R. LAMB, 


1 59 CARMINE STREET 
NEW YORK. 


























RECAMIER 
CREAM 


Removes 
TAN and SUNBURN 
Will cure all Skis 
Eru; 
Sample seat 
on receipt of 25 
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